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i BIMETALLIC  COMMISSION 


EY 


OK  COLORADO, 


IN  THE 


» 


SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


JANUARY  17,  1898. 


WASHIMGXOX. 

1898. 


statement  Respecting  the  Work  of  the  Recent  International 

Bimetallic  Commission, 


HON.  EDWAHD  0.  WOLCOTT, 

OF  COLORADO, 

In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 

January  17,  1898. 


Mr.  WOLCOTT  said: 

Mr.  President:  In  the  statement  which  I am  glad  to  make 
respecting  certain  phases  of  the  work  of  the  recent  bimetallic  com- 
mission, I must  speak,  of  course,  entirely  unofficially  and  as  not 
committing  my  associates  in  the  slightest  degree  either  to  my 
opinions  or  deductions.  Later  in  the  session  we  are  certain  to 
have  ample  discussion  on  the  subject  of  silver,  and  it  will  proba- 
bly be  acrid  and  bitter  enough.  In  my  remarks  to-day,  however, 
I me.an  to  avoid,  as  far  a,s  possible,  anything  which  may  give  rise 
to  controversy,  and  while  the  account  of  our  negotiations  must 
necessarily  seem  bare  and  colorless,  the  subject  of  them  is  one  of 
surpassing  interest  and  importance  to  every  member  of  the  Senate 
and  to  every  citizen  of  our  country. 

When  Congress  met  a year  ago,  soon  after  the  national  election, 
there  was  a universal  expression  by  the  Republican  membership 
•in  the  Senate  that  the  pledge  of  the  party  in  its  St.  Louis  platform 
to  promote  international  bimetallism  by  every  means  in  its  power 
was  an  undertaking  to  be  faithfully  carried  out  without  evasion 
or  delay. 

As  a result  of  this  sentiment,  and  growing  out  of  the  action  of 
the  Republican  members  of  the  Senate,  I spent  the  months  of  Jan- 
uary and  February  last  in  London  and  Paris,  with  a day  or  two 
at  Berlin,  inquiring  unofficially  as  to  the  apparent  prospects  of 
securing  bimetallism  by  international  agreement.  During  my 
absence  the  act  of  March  3, 1897,  was  passed,  almost  without  dis- 
sent in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  became  a law  at  the  close  of 
the  last  Administration. 

Chiefly  because  of  my  having  already  undertaken  to  ascertain 
foreign  sentiment  respecting  bimetallism,  and  through  no  special 
fitness  of  mine,  the  President  was  pleased  to  appoint  me  as  one  of 
the  special  envoys  or  commissioners  under  the  provisions  of  thft 
act. 

There  were  three  of  us  appointed.  We  were  all  bimetallists; 
our  views  were  known  to  the  President  before  our  appointment; 
there  was  no  one  of  us  who  did  not  and  does  not  believe  that  the 
financial  question  overshadows  all  others,  and  that  continued  ad- 
hesion to  the  single  gold  standard  means  only  disaster  to  our  agri- 
cultural and  commercial  interests. 

We  spent  six  months  abroad,  \usiting  only  Paris  and  London, 
returning  in  November  last.  Whatever  measure  of  success  or 
failure  has  been  meted  out  to  us,  we  have  been  hampered  by  no 
lack  of  authority  or  sanction  or  administrative  support. 
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The  language  of  the  law  itself  has  been  our  guide  and  has 
narked  the  extent  and  limitations  of  our  powcjrs.  The  Presi- 
c ent  v^'as  authorized  to  call  a conference  with  a view  of  securing 
I y international  agreement  a fixity  of  relative  value  between  gold 
e tid  silver  as  money;  by  means  of  a common  ratio  between  the 
netals,  with  free  mnitage  at  such  ratio.  Or  if  in  the  judgment 
c f the  President  the  purpose  specified  in  the  first  section  of  the 
a ct,  that  is,  if  the  securing  by  international  agreement  a fixity  of  ^ 

T 3lative  value  between  the  metals  by  means  of  a common  ratio 
A nth  free  mintage  at  such  ratio,  could  be  better  attained  by  the 
f.  ppointment  of  one  or  more  commissioners  or  em'oys  who  should 
s 3ek  by  diplomatic  negotiations  such  international  agreement,  he 
A 'as  authorized  to  appoint  them. 

By  Aurtue  of  our  appointment  we  AA’ere  authorized  to  negotiate 
£ n international  agreement.  It  seems  elemental  and  unnecessary 
t ) say  that  any  agreement  negotiated  by  us  could  have  no  binding 
a nthority  except  as  Congress  enacted  it  into  law.  Not  only  AA-ere 
t le  authority  and  sanction  and  poAvers  Avith  Avhich  Ave  were  in- 
t -usted  specifically  set  forth  in  the  law  under  AAdiich  we  were 
s ppointed,  but  there  were  never  at  any  time  insti’uctions  given  us 
t lat  sought  in  the  slightest  degree  to  change  or  hamper  or  limit 
t le  full  powers  conferred  upon  us  by  law. 

We  have  been  of  one  mind  and  in  entire  agreement  during  all 
c f our  negotiations,  and  our  efforts  have  been  loyally  furthered 
1 y our  representatwes  abroad,  vrho  were  fortified  by  strenuous 
i istructious.  In  England  especially  the  able  and  intelligent  and  f 

c ordial  cooperation  of  our  ambassador  was  of  great  advantage  in 
c nr  deliberations. 

We  have  had,  then,  a law  broad  and  full  in  its  powers;  we  have 
I een  free  to  act  under  its  provisions;  our  views  have  been  iden- 
t cal  and  earnestly  faA^oring  an  international  agreement,  and  Ave 
1 ave  had  the  hearty  support  of  our  ambassador  at  the  Court  of 
^ t.  James.  Further  than  this,  from  the  day  of  our  first  entering 
i pon  the  fulfillment  of  our  duties  until  now  the  President  of  the 
1 [nited  States  has  extended  to  the  mission  his  unswerving  support 
i 1 all  its  efforts  to  bring  about  an  international  agreement.  There 
1 as  been  no  moment  that  we  haA^e  not  known  that  back  of  our 
{ fforts  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  Chief  Executh'e  to  carry  out 
i 1 its  integrity  the  provisions  of  the  platform  of  the  Republican 
] arty  pledging  it  to  every  effort  to  bring  about  an  international 
1 imetallic  agreement. 

Since  the  demonetization  of  sih^er  by  the  Unit(id  States  in  1873 
1 here  haA'e  been  three  international  conferences  h.eld  in  the  en- 
( eaA'or  to  secure  the  restoration  of  bimetallism.  All  of  these  con- 
1 erences  have  been  failures.  There  are  eighteen  nations  of  Eiirope, 

< Jlch  emitting  coinage  of  its  own,  and  all  of  them  basing  their  cir- 

< ulation  upon  the  standard  of  gold  alone.  Two  of  them,  Russia 
{ nd  Austria,  have  since  the  last  conference  lowered  by  laAv  the 
j ;old  value  of  the  silver  in  their  current  silver  coins  and  the  value 

< f the  paper  based  on  silver;  one  of  the  countries  has  closed  the 
] aints  in  India,  its  chief  colony,  the  largest  absorbent  of  silver  in 
1 he  world;  and,  outside  of  Europe,  the  Empire  of  Japan  has  inau- 
I ;urated  a neAV  ratio  betAveen  gold  and  silver  of  33^  to  1. 

All  of  these  important  and  independent  changes  in  coinage  laws, 
lidded  to  our  experience  drawn  from  former  attempts,  made  it 
I ivident  to  us  that  if  a fresh  conference  Avere  called  without  a prior 
mderstan ding  first  having  been  reached  betAveen  some,  at  least,  of 
he  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  another  failure  would 
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be  ineA’itably  recorded.  In  reaching  a conclusion  as  to  Avhat  coun- 
tries should  first  be  asked  to  join  in  the  endeaA'or  to  secure  a pre- 
liminary understanding,  events  of  the  preceding  year  much  sim- 
plified our  course.  Three  European  countries,  France,  Germany, 
and  Great  Britain,  had  within  a few  months  of  each  other,  in  lan- 
guage nearly  identical,  made  legislative  record  of  their  desire  to 
bring  about  by  international  agreement  a fixed  parity  of  exchange 
between  gold  and  silver.  It  seemed  wisest  to  us,  therefore,  to  as- 
certain preliminarily  AAdiether  among  these  countries  some  under- 
standing might  be  reached. 

We  turned  first,  naturally,  to  France.  Our  sister  Republic  had 
for  nearly  half  a century  practically  alone  maintained  for  the 
world  the  parity  betAveen  the  metals.  Her  interests  Avere  largely 
agricultural.  Her  people  were  accustomed  to  the  use  of  silver  as 
money.  Prosperity  had  attended  her  financial  policy.  And,  above 
all,  there  Avas  at  the  head  of  her  ministry  a far-seeing  and  cour- 
ageous statesman  who  had  neA^er  faltered  in  the  exx)ression  of  his 
belief  in  bimetallism  as  the  only  policy  which  could  stop  the 
steady  appreciation  of  the  value  of  gold  and  the  necessarily  equally 
steady  decline  in  all  other  values,  and  the  only  policy  which  could 
overcome  the  paralysis  of  agricultural  interests,  the  products  of 
which  Avere  compelled  to  compete  Avith  those  of  the  silA’er-using 
countries. 

It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  in  the  French  Republic,  as  in 
our  OAvn,  the  sanction  of  Parliament  was  necessary  to  the  con- 
summation of  any  agreement;  and  any  preliminary  understand- 
ing could  only  embody  the  views  of  the  ministry.  France,  also, 
Avas  bound  by  certain  obligations  toward  her  associates  in  the 
Latin  Union,  obligations  which  she  was  careful  to  observe. 

The  question  of  bimetallism  was  vieAved  in  France  as  essentially 
an  international  one.  We  had  before  us  the  resolutions  passed  by 
the  English  House  of  Commons.  We  had  also  the  distinct  and 
unequivocal  utterances  of  the  17th  of  March,  1896,  made  by  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Mr.  Bal- 
foirr.  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  stating  the  minimum  of  the  con- 
tributions England  would  make  toAvard  an  international  solution 
of  the  question,  and  conveying  the  intimation  that  more  would  be 
done  if  possible,  but  coupled  always  with  the  assertion  that  Eng- 
land would  under  no  circumstances  change  her  existing  gold 
standard.  And  it  was  felt  that  before  any  definitive  action  should 
be  sought  among  the  other  countries  of  Europe  the  exact  attitude 
of  England  should  first  be  ascertained. 

It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that  France  and  the  United  States 
would  together  present  the  question  to  the  English  ministry,  and 
would  together  inquire  as  to  the  character  and  extent  of  the  con- 
tributions England  would  make  toward  international  bimetallisio. 
The  position  of  the  French  Government  upon  the  whole  question 
was  fully  and  clearly  stated  in  the  instructions  which  the  French 
Government  gaA-e  Baron  de  Courcel,  the  French  Ambassador  in 
London.  Copies  of  these  instructions  were  read  to  us  and  Avere 
sent  by  cable  to  the  French  Ambassador  in  Washington  and  by 
him  read  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  These  instructions  embodied 
the  preliminary  understanding  already  arrived  at  by  France  and 
the  United  States,  and  stated  unequiA’-ocally  the  desire  of  France 
to  secure  the  restoration  of  bimetallism  by  international  agree- 
ment at  a ratio  of  15^  of  siHer  to  1 of  gold. 

The  importance  of  this  preliminary  understanding  Avith  France 
must  not  be  underestimated.  While  France  represents  le^s  than 
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1 per  cent  of  the  total  population  of  Europe,  in  the  volume  of  her 
mrrency  she  stands  first,  and  furnishes  more  than  23  per  cent  of 
he  gold,  silver,  and  paper  circulating  as  money  in  Europe,  her 
)roportion  being  upward  of  25  per  cent  of  the  gold,  40  per  cent» 

)f  the  silver,  and  6^  per  cent  of  the  uncovered  pai>er.  The  volume 

)f  a nation's  currency  is  not  determined  by  its  population,  its;  ‘ | 

vealth,  and  its  commerce  alone;  custom  and  the  habits  of  its 

)eople  are  powerful  factors.  Other  European  countries,  compara- 

iively  small  in  area  and  in  the  number  of  their  people,  funiish  ^ 

arge  percentages  of  the  money  in  use,  and  I think  I may  say  with 

lositiveness  that  had  England  even  adhered  to  her  assurances  of 

;he  17th  of  March,  countries  representing  more  than  half  of  the 

X5tal  money  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  would  have  agi-eed, 

Drier  to  a conference,  that  upon  terms  to  be  settled  at  such  con- 
'erence  they  would  reopen  their  mints  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of 
Doth  gold  and  silver. 

When  we  reached  London  and  came  to  consider,  jointly  with 
he  French  Ambassador,  the  situation  in  England,  there  seemed 
it  first  but  few  difficulties  in  the  way.  Not  only  had  the  House 
)f  Commons  declared  unanimously  by  resolution  on  the  17th  day 
)f  March,  1890,  as  follows: 

That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  the  instability  of  the  relative  value  of 
fold  and  silver  since  the  action  of  the  Latin  Union  in  1S73  has  proved  inju- 
•ious  to  the  best  interests  of  this  country,  and  urges  upon  the  Government 
ho  advisability  of  doing  all  in  their  power  to  secure  by  international  agree- 
nent  a stable  monetary  par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver— 

Dut  on  the  same  day  both  Mr.  Balfour  and  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
3each  clearly  and  unequivocally  stated  the  position  of  the  English 
ninistry;  the  same  ministry  through  whom  we  were  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  Balfour  said: 

Tlie  whole  trend  of  civilized  opinion  is  in  the  direction  of  a double  standard.  ‘ 

« ^ ♦ 4:  Ne 

It  appears  to  me  that  under  this  system  we  are  pledged,  and  the  House  is 
; dodged,  after  the  speech  of  the  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  to  do  as  much 
< >r  more  for  the  bimetallic  system,  and  for  the  rehabilitation  of  silver,  as  it  is 
n the  power  of  any  foreign  country  to  do.  With  this  resolution  we  go  to 
creign  nations  and  toll  them  that,  though  you  can  hardly  ask  us  to  make  ^ 

his  great  change  in  our  habits,  we  will  do  for  you  as  much  as  you  can  do  for 
’■ourselves;  we  will  make  this  great  contribution  to  a bimetallic  system;  we 
vill  go  back  upon  the  deliberately  arranged  method  of  pi'oviding  a currency 
or  India;  we  will  reopen  the  Indian  mints;  wo  will  engage  that  they  shall 
>e  kept  open,  and  we  shall,  therefore,  provide  for  a fre  e coinage  of  silver 
vithin  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire,  for  a population  gi’eater  in  num- 
' >er  than  the  populations  of  Germany,  France,  and  America  put  together. 

Cheers.] 

* 4:  * ♦ ♦ # ♦ 

I am  glad,  then,  to  think  that  the  resolution  will  be  carried  by  a large 
najority  [cheers],  and  I hope  it  will  be  understood  abroad— in  Germany,  in 
^'’rance,  and  in  America— that  this  country  is  perfectly  prepared  to  bear  its 
air  share  in  any  system  -which  may,  once  and  for  all,  put  the  international 
iiirrency  of  the  world  upon  a basis  just  both  to  the  debtor  and  to  the  creditor, 

Lud  a basis  far  less  liable  to  change  than  either  a monometallic  gold  basis  or 
t monometallic  silver  basis  can  possibly  be  expected  to  be.  [Cheers.] 

Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  himself  a gold  monometallist,  said  in 
;erms; 

I therefore  do  believe  that  in  the  matters  which  I have  alluded  to  there 
ire,  as  this  motion  states,  evils  affecting  this  country  and  our  Indian  Empire 
n the  present  l^\y  value  of  silver,  and  we  are  perfectly  ready,  as  wo  have 
tlways  been,  to  join  with  foreign  countries  in  conferenctj  as  to  the  best  way 
n which  those  evils  may  be  alleviated. 

*«*«««« 

What  is  the  policy  which,  as  a Government,  we  intend  to  pursue?  As  I 
lave  said,  we  are  willing,  we  are  anxious,  seeing  that  there  are  evils  in  the  pres- 
mt  low  value  of  silver  and  in  the  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  two  metals, 

;o  enter  into  a conference,  or  into  negotiations,  which  certainly  I believe  at 
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the  present  stage  would  be  much  better  than  a conference,  with  other  coun- 
tries upon  this  subject,  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  abandon  the  gold  stand- 
ard in  the  United  Kingdom. 

^ if-  * iti  ^ 

We  can  not,  therefore,  alter  the  gold  standard  of  the  United  Kingdom; 
but,  with  that  reservation,  we  are  prepared,  in  the  words  of  the  resolution, 
to  do  all  in  our  power  to  secure,  by  international  agreement,  a stable  mone- 
tary par  of  exchange  between  gold  and  silver. 

4:  4:  ♦ * « « 

If  it  be  possible  for  other  nations  to  join  in  a bimetallic  agi*eement  which 
seemed  good  to  themselves,  I have  little  doubt  but  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment would  be  prepared  to  assist  by  reopening  the  Indian  mints  to  the  free 
coinage  of  silver,  and  that  we  might  endeavor,  by  other  minor  means,  to  pro- 
mote the  increase  of  silver  in  coinage  and  thus  aid  in  an  international  agree- 
ment on  this  great  question. 

Not  only  so,  but  our  own  ambassador,  in  May,  but  a few  weeks 
before  our  arrival,  and  while  we  W'ere  already  in  Paris  negotiating 
with  the  French  ministry,  had,  in  an  interview  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury, been  told  that  the  English  Government  still  adhered  to  the 
policy  outlined  in  the  speeches  of  its  ministers  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

We  were  not,  therefore,  intruders.  We  could  present  ourselves 
with  the  certainty  of  that  reception  which  must  follow  direct  and 
open  invitation.  And  the  welcome  w’e  had  the  right  to  expect  we 
received.  From  the  day  we  reached  England  until  we  left  it 
finally  in  October,  our  official  treatment  was  ever3’thing  that  coifid 
be  desired.  The  English  ministry,  in  terms,  asked  the  French 
Ambassador  and  ourselves  to  suggest  wherein,  in  our  opinion, 
England  could  materially  contribute  to  a solution  of  the  question, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  for  her  own  people  the  gold  standard, 
and  what  are  termed  the  “proposals”  were  not  volunteered,  and 
were  made  only  by  way  of  suggestion  at  the  explicit  request  of  the 
English  ministry.  When  they  were  received  they  were  treated 
with  full  consideration,  as  were  the  representatives  of  the  two 
Governments  conducting  the  negotiations. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  another  view  should  have  prevailed  in 
this  country,  a view  based  on  the  intemperate  and  hostile  and 
somewhat  brutal  utterances  of  the  London  press  respecting  the 
proposals  of  the  F rench  and  American  representatives.  The  news- 
papers of  London,  like  the  new^spapers  of  manj'  of  the  capitals  of 
the  world,  are  dominated  by  and  allied  with  the  banking  element, 
and  reflect  their  views  and  often  their  expressions.  The  business  of 
money  loaning  is  an  engrossing  pursuit,  not  always  tending  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  amenities  of  life,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  the  London  newspapers,  voicing  that  industry,  should,  in 
their  hostility  to  a policy  of  which  they  disapproved,  forget  for 
the  moment  that  courtesy  which  is  due  to  the  stranger  within  the 
gates,  especially  "when  he  comes  upon  invitation,  and  that  they 
should  be  led  to  characterize  proposals  as  “impertinent”  which 
were  made  only  upon  request  of  their  own  Government. 

In  response,  then,  to  the  request  of  the  English  ministrj’,  a 
number  of  suggestions  were  offered  as  indicating  channels  through 
which  England  might  aid  in  a favorable  international  solution  of 
the  money  question.  It  w^as  natural  enough  that  in  England  any 
change  of  economic  policy  would  meet  with  great  opposition.  In 
the  other  leading  commercial  nations  of  the  world,  merchants  not 
past  middle  age  could  recall  the  time  when  bimetallism  prevailed, 
and  grains  of  silver  were  as  much  a standard  of  value  as  grains  of 
gold. 

In  England  the  business  men  of  to-day,  and  their  fathers  and 
grandfathers  before  them,  have  known  onlj-  gold  monometallism, 
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iiul  when  we  appruaL-lu- d England  we  realircd  })erfectly  that  in 
i artherance  of  any  settlement  of  the  question  English  mints  would 
1 ot  be  opened  to  the  lanlimited  coinage  of  silver  for  use  in  Eng- 
1 ind  as  money.  Short  of  this,  however,  England  could  be  a most 
i nportant  factor  in  bringing  about  the  result  we  desired.  The 
1 ital  point  in  all  oixr  negotiations  with  Great  Britain  was,  of 
( ourse,  India.  Everything  else  was  of  comparatively  slight  impor- 
lance;  but  if  certain  countries  were  to  open  their  mints  to  the 
X .nlinxited  coinage  of  silver,  England,  by  eixlarging  her  use  of  that 
iietal,  might  divert  at  first  silver  which  would  otherwise  be 
{ ffered  for  coinage  at  the  open  mhxts,and  her  action  in  this  regard 
1 light  tend  to  establish  public  confidence  in  the  proposed  financial 
] oiicy. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  of  some  intei’est  if  I explain  briefly 
£ ome  of  these  proposals.  One  of  them,  which  was  not  perhaps 
f enerally  xxnderstood  here,  was  the  proposal  that  there  shoxxld  be 
{ ome  contribution  based  on  the  Huskisson  plan,  oi‘  something  sini- 
i ar.  The  plan  takes  its  name  from  a communication  of  William 
] luskisson,  one  of  the  ablest  financiers  that  the  world  has  known, 
xrho  in  1826,  after  England  had  gone  to  the  gohl  standard,  sug- 
I ested  that,  all  other  countries  but  England  being  upon  the  silver 
{ tandard,  it  was  essential  for  the  prosperity  of  England  that  she 
( liould  have  silver  included  in  her  money,  but  he  did  not  want  it 

1 0 interfere  with  her  token  silver  coinage,  which  was  a legal  tender 
1 or  40  shillings  only.  He  therefore  made  the  suggestion  that  the 
1 aint  shoxxld  be  made  a bank  for  the  reception  of  bullion,  and  that 
I Uver  bullion  should  be  received  there  and  certificate  given  to  the 
] erson  px'esenting  it,  stating  its  weight  and  fineness  and  its  valxxo 

1 1 a blank  ratio;  but  fui'ther  on  in  his  recommendation  he  said 
1 here  was  bxxt  one  ratio  to  adopt,  and  that  was  the  ratio  adopted 
1 y France  of  15}  to  1,  and  then  providing  that  Ihese  certificates 
I hould  be  redeemable  only  in  silver  of  that  weight  and  fineness, 
\ ut  should  pass  current  in  all  transactions. 

In  his  sxxggestion,  in  order  to  overcome  its  possible  interference 
irith  token  sih'er,  among  other  reasons,  he  provided  that  the 
1 moxxntof  silver  to  be  deposited  should  benot  less  than  200  ounces 
I nd  the  certificates  to  be  issued  should  never  be  less  than  £50.  This 
X raa  followed  soon  afterwards  by  the  Duke  of  Weflingtoxx's  propo- 
t ition  of  a similar  character,  sxxggesting  instead  of  a minimum 
( eposit  of  £50  that  it  be  raised  to  £200. 

Tlxe  next  suggestion  was  a proposal  that  the  Government  should 
< nter  upoxx  tlTe  coinage  in  England  of  rupees  and  staixdard  silver 
i ollars,  and  make  the  latter  legal  tender  to  whatever  amount  sil- 

er  might  be  made  a legal  tender  within  Great  Britain.  The  pi’in- 

4 ipal  value  of  any  such  suggestion  could  be  sentimental  only.  The 
1 aints  woixld  never  be  used  unless  they  were  needed,  and  if  needed, 
1 here  was  every  reason  why  they  should  be  used. 

England  had  already,  in  December,  1894,  enteriKl  into  an  agree- 
1 aent  with  two  banks  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Hongkong  and 

5 Ihixnghai  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  India,  Australia,  and  China, 
whereby  she  agreed  to  coin  for  the  Straits  Settlements  all  the 
1 Jiitish  dollars  which  might  be  reqxxested,  which  should  be  of  the 
i ame  w^eight  and  fineness  as  Mexican  dollars,  at  a seigniorage  of 
: per  cent,  but  the  amount  to  be  coined  in  any  year  to  be  not  less 
1 han  .$5,000,000.  Since  that  tixne  she  has  coined  some  16,000,000 
] Jritish  dollars,  and  the  suggestion  was  made  that  they  be  made 
1 ender  in  Great  Britain  to  the  amount  to  which  silver  should  bo 
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, made  a legal  tender,  and  at  the  nominal  value  of  4 shillings. 

With  a coinage  value  of  4 shillings  4 pence,  if  the  parity  was 
maintained,  they  would  never  bo  presented,  and  the  value  of  this 
concession  woxxld  be  seixtimental,  but  go  far  to  establish  confi- 
dence in  the  coin  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  w’herethey  woxxld  cir- 
cixlate. 

These  two  suggestions,  the  Hxxsldsson  plan  and  the  one  I have 
just  stated,  were  made  at  the  solicitation  and  reqxxest  of  certain 
^ gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  w'ho  believed  these  con- 

tributions to  the  plan  to  be  valuable.  The  other  contribxxtions  of 
which  w^e  have  heard  so  much  were  by  no  means  new.  The  sxxg- 
gestion of  the  holding  of  one-fifth  of  the  reserve  in  the  issxxe  de- 
partment of  the  Bank  of  England  in  silver  was  passed  upon  fa- 
vorably long  ago.  As  everybody  knows,  the  permission  to  so 
apportion  it  was  included  in  the  charter  of  1844,  and  as  far  back 
as  the  conference  of  1881,  wdien  there  seemed  some  prospect  of 
our  reaching  an  international  agreement,  oxxr  minister  to  Loudon, 
then  Mr.  Lowell,  iniiuired  of  the  English  Gox^ernment  whether  or 
not,  as  a contribution  to  an  international  bixnetallic  agreement, 
Englaixd  would  consent  to  put  one-fifth  of  her  reserve  in  the  coin 
and  bxxllion  department  of  the  bank  in  silver,  and  Lord  Granville 
wrote  to  the  authorities  of  the  Bank  of  England  and  received  an 
affirmative  answer — that  they  would  make  this  contribution. 

As  kir.  Lowell  had  not  made  the  inquiry  at  the  request  of  oxxr 
Government,  a report  was  not  made  upon  it,  but  later  on  the 
axubassador  of  Italy  in  London  I’enew'ed  tlie  request  of  the  English 
Governmeixt  and  I'eceived  the  formal  answer  which  is  pxxblished 
in  the  proceediixgs  of  the  conference  of  1881,  expressiixg  the  will- 
ingness of  the  Dank  of  England  to  make  this  contribution  toward 
aix  interixatioixal  settlement  of  the  question.  All  the  gold  mem- 

• hex’s,  every  one  of  them,  of  the  gold  and  silver  commissioix  of 

1886,  which  made  its  report  in  1888,  reported  that  this  concession 
oxxght  to  be  made  and  coxild  be  made,  and  in  December,  1891,  Mr. 
Goschen,  axnember  of  the  present  cabinet  aixd  thenchaixcellor  of  the 
exche<iusr,  ixx  a speech  before  the  Chaxnber  of  Commerce  of  Lon- 

* don,  declared  that  the  policy  of  keeping  one-fifth  of  the  reserve  of 

the  issue  deixartment  of  the  Bank  of  England  in  silver  ought  to  be 
carried  oxxt. 

The  other  contribution,  Mr.  President,  the  calling  in  of  the 
10-shilliixg  gold  pieces  and  issuing  silver  in  their  place,  wmxxld  have 
provided  for  some  £23.000,000  worth  of  silver,  a material  contribu- 
tion to  the  further  and  enlarged  use  of  silver. 

The  other  suggestion  xvas  as  to  the  20-shilling  notes.  Both  of 
those  suggestions  were  i*ecommended  in  terms  in  1888  in  the  re- 
..  port  of  the  gold  axxd  silver  coinxnission  of  1886  as  a concession 

which  should  be  made  if  any  attempt  were  made  intenxationally 
to  settle  the  silver  question  by  the  inaxxgxxratiou  of  a bimetallic 
system,  and  the  20-shilling  notes  were  specifically  recommended 
by  Mr.  Goschen. 

Thus,  Mr.  President , speaking  very  briefly  and  very  hastily,  I have 
covered  the  other  suggestions  that  were  maxle  to  the  English  Gov- 
ernment when  we  were  requested  to  indicate  w^hat  contribxxtions 
England  could  make.  All  other  proposals,  however,  were  of  infi- 
nitelysmall  importance  compared  with  that  respecting  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  mints  of  India  to  the  xxnlimited  coinage  of  silver  and 
the  repeal  of  the  order  permittiixg  gold  to  bo  paid  for  Government 
dues  and  to  be  exchanged  for  Government  rxxpees. 
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This  great  dependency  has  a population  of  290,01)0,000  of  people 
fc  -•  centuries  accustomed  to  measure  all  other  values  by  silver. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Mogul  dynasties,  I think,  she  has  knovm 
n(  other  standard  hut  silver.  Again  and  again  attempts  have 
hf  en  made  to  put  gold  into  India.  The  mohur,  the  exact  weight 
of  the  rupee,  but  a gold  coin,  and  worth  fifteen  times  as  much, 
hi  s been  made  legal  tender  and  been  authorized  by  law  to  be 
re  eeived  in  payment  of  G-overnment  dues,  but  it  never  passed  into 
ci  'culation.  Another  gold  coin,  known  as  the  pagoda,  worth 
al  out  $1.75,  but  differing  in  value  in  the  different  provinces  of 
Ii  dia,  has  been  sought  to  be  introduced,  but  was  invariably 
re  fused  general  circulation.  Up  to  1835  each  separate  province  in 
Ii  dia  issued  its  own  silver  rupees,  of  varying  weight  and  fineness, 
ai  d in  1835  a law  was  enacted  providing  that  the  Madras  rupee, 
tie  present  rupee,  should  be  the  standard  and  destroying  the 
le  jal-tender  quality  of  gold. 

Later  gold  was,  by  order  in  council,  made  tender  to  the  equiva- 
le  it  of  10  rupees,  but  nothing  apparently  was  done  about  it.  It 
w IS  never  acted  upon.  But  silver  was  the  invariable  standard  in 
Ii  dia  until  June  2(5, 1893,  when  the  mints  of  India  were  closed  to 
tl  e coinage  of  silver,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of 
tl  e commission  known  as  Lord  Herschell’s  commission. 

There  is  estimated  to  be  in  India  silver  to  the  enormous  amount 
oi  upward  of  seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  million  ounces.  Of 
tl  is  there  is  coined  into  rupees  and  in  circulation  as  money  about 
510,000,000  ounces.  There  is  coined  into  rupees  and  hoarded 
al  >out  150,000,000  ounces.  There  is  in  bullion,  hoarded,  and  in 
b:  ngles  and  other  ornaments,  easily  convertible  into  bullion,  more 
tl  an  one  thousand  million  ounces. 

Contemporaneously  with  the  closing  of  the  India  mints  an  order 
w 1.S  made  providing  that  sovereigns  and  half  sovereigns  of  cur- 
rf  nt  weight  should  be  received  at  all  the  treasuries  of  British  India 
ai  id  its  dependencies  in  payment  of  sums  due  to  the  Government 
ai  id  in  exchange  for  Government  rupees  as  the  equivalent  of  15 
ri  pees  and  of  7 rupees  and  8 annas,  respectively.  This  announce- 
ir  ent  was  accompanied  by  a public  statement  of  the  viceroy  that 
it  was  intended  to  introduce  a gold  standard  into  India,  but  that 
g(  lid  would  not  be  made  a legal  tender  for  the  present. 

The  effect  of  this  action,  of  course,  was  to  limit  the  maximum 
Vi  .lue  of  the  rupee,  measured  by  gold,  to  1 shilling  and  4 pence, 
(1  /4)  and  practically  to  attempt  to  declare  the  ratio  between  gold 
ai  id  silver  in  India  to  be  1 to  22  and  a fraction;  a J'atio  which  was 
n larly,  but  not  quite,  maintained  from  the  date  of  the  closing  of 
tl  e India  mints  until  last  week,  when  India  exchange  was  quoted 
al  16j^pence.  I hope  at  a later  time  to  be  able  to  discuss  in  the  Sen- 
a'  e the  effect  of  this  action  of  India  upon  the  possible  future  action 
o:  the  United  States,  and  also  the  remarkable  action  which  the 
C lamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Straits  Settlement  took  last  month 
ii  petitioning  the  English  Government  to  give  them  an  entirely 
d fferent  ratio;  to  put  them  upon  a gold  basis  and  give  them  gold 
p eces  of  one-tenth  the  value  of  the  sovereign — 50  cents— and 
n:  ake  it  the  equivalent  of  the  silver  dollar.  But  to-day  I do  not 
a re  to  go  into  that  branch  of  the  question. 

There  was  both  in  England  and  in  India  bitter  opposition  to 
tl  e closing  of  the  India  mints,  not  only  from  bimetallists  but 
f]  oni  merchants,  bankers,  and  others  having  relations  with  that 
C(  untry.  The  measure  was  declared  by  some  authorities  to  be 
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temporarj'  and  grave  doubts  were  expressed  on  every  side  as  to 
the  wisdom  of  the  policy.  There  has  ever  since  been  a widespread 
impression  that  the  India  Government  would  be  glad  to  retrace 
its  steps.  Many  English  gold  monometallists  of  wide  influence 
believe  the  policy  to  have  been  a mistaken  one  and  would  be  glad 
to  see  the  India  mints  reopened,  if  it  could  be  done  without  stimu- 
lating the  cause  of  bimetallism  and  as  a separate  and  distinct  ac- 
tion. There  was  a general  opinion,  not  limited  to  England,  that 
the  India  Government  would  be  quick  to  avail  itself  of  an  o|ipor- 
tunity  to  reoiien  its  mints  and  would  welcome  any  international 
attempt  toward  bimetallism  that  would  raise  the  value  of  silver, 
and  would  be  glad  to  cooperate  in  such  an  attempt. 

This  belief  found  expression  in  the  speech  of  the  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer  of  March  17,  and  I am  sure  that  I violate  no  confi- 
dence when  I say  that  the  answer  of  the  India  Government  pro- 
testing against  reopening  India  mints  was  as  much  a surprise  to 
the  English  ministry  as  it  was  a disappointment  to  us.  While  the 
protest  was  not  final  and  while  the  English  Government  in  London 
could  have  overruled  the  objections  from  India,  yet  such  action 
would  have  been  contrary  to  all  precedent.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
the  home  Government,  it  is  said,  unanimously  upheld  the  report. 

Frequent  statements  in  our  papers  assert  that  the  answer  of 
India  was  dictated  from  London.  It  may  be  that  the  blind  and 
unreasoning  fury  oF  the  city  of  London  directed  against  any  sug- 
gestion of  contributions  or  concessions  to  an  international  settle- 
ment of  the  currency  qtiestion  which  should  recognize  silver,  and 
which  threatened  a panic  and  the  overthrow  of  any  ministry 
which  attempted  it,  may  have  rendered  the  reply  of  the  India 
Government  not  wholly  unwelcome;  but  the  policy  outlined  in 
the  letter  of  September  16,  signed  by  the  viceroy  and  his  associ- 
ates, must  stand  as  the  deliberate  and  uninfluenced  judgment  of 
that  Government. 

To  us  the  India  situation  is  inexplicable.  Millions  of  people, 
most  of  them  extremely  poor,  have  for  years  invested  all  their 
savings  in  sih’er.  These  accumulations  a few  years  ago  were 
■worth  a thousand  millions  of  dollars  and  more.  To-day  they  are 
worth  less  than  half  that  sum.  By  the  closing  of  the  India  mints 
and  the  artificial  gold  value  given  to  silver  India  is  at  a great  dis- 
advantage with  the  neighboring  countries,  the  exports  of  which 
are  stinmlated  by  the  higher  premium  on  gold,  and  they  are  rob- 
bing India  of  much  of  her  manufacturing  aiid  export  trade.  The 
present  policy  inflicts  upon  India  as  well  the  evils  of  an  insuffi- 
cient and  steadily  lessening  currency,  evils  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  that  dependency  during  the  last  twelve  months  have  served  to 
emphasize. 

The  world  has  heard  much  of  the  famine  in  India  and  of  the 
great  funds  subscribed  for  its  victims.  It  has  not  been,  however, 
so  generally  known  that  the  famine  -was  one  of  money  rather 
■than  food;  that  the  contributions  were  chiefly  forwarded  to  India 
in  the  form  of  money  and  not  grain,  and  that  during  the  whole 
period  of  the  famine  rice  was  abundant  where  men  were  starving, 
and  its  price  was  but  a trifle  over  a cent  a pound,  less  than  the 
price  of  wheat  in  England.  For  all  these  evils,  the  loss  in  the 
value  of  the  savings  of  the  people,  the  disadvantage  of  a different 
purchasing  value  for  silver  in  India  from  that  which  prevailed  in 
China,  the  evils  of  an  insufficient  volume  of  money,  and  the  enor- 
mous injury  which  commerce  suffers  through  violent  fluctuations 
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in  the  rate  of  exchange,  we  offered  what  w’e  believed  to  be  a 
r anedy.  Onr  offer  was  refused,  and  the  refusal  must  be  con- 
s dered  as  final  until  the  failure  of  the  experiment  irpon  which 
tae  India  Government  has  entered  shall  be  demonstrated. 

The  English  ministers  have  published,  of  their  own  motion,  the 

sume  of  the  interviews  which  were  held  in  London,  and  with  it 
t;  le  correspondence  between  the  home  and  India  Government.  I 
s tail  ash  to  append  a copy  of  this  resume  to  these  remarks.  The 
S'  ory  of  our  English  negotiations  is  not  wholly  told  in  this  publi- 
c ition,  but  it  covers  them  generally. 

There  was  one  oversight  in  communicating  the  so-called  pro- 
p isals  to  the  India  Government.  It  was  distinctly  understood  at 
a 1 our  interviews  to  be  a condition  of  the  assent  of  any  country 
t<  • an  agreement  that  it  should  be  entirely  satisfied  that  the  plan 
p ’oposed,  because  of  the  adhesion  of  a sufficient  number  of  other 
n itions,  or  otherwise,  would  secure  the  maintenance  of  the  parity 
p 'oposed.  Had  this  lieen  fully  understood  it  is  ])ossible,  though 
n )t  probable,  that  a somewhat  different  answer  would  have  been 
rt  turned  from  India. 

Any  statement  respecting  our  negotiations  would  be  inconiplett 
if  it  contained  no  reference  to  the  unusual  and  lai  gely  unforeseen 
o istacles  we  encountered. 

First  among  these  came  the  remarkable  drop  in  the  price  of  sil- 
V jr,  which  fell  between  March  and  Septemljer  from  64  cents  per 

0 ince  to  51.7  cents,  and  fluctuated  violently  during  a still  longer 
p ;riod.  Nothing  could  from  the  point  of  view  of  sentiment  have 
6«  ■ discredited  our  attempts  to  restore  silver  to  its  old  pedestal  as 
tl  is  extraordinary  decline  in  its  bullion  value;  and  it  was  but  little 
C(  anpensation  to  us  to  know  that  the  fall  came  chitffiy  through  the 
ai  tion  of  the  smelters  of  the  United  States,  who  became  apprehen- 
si  v’e  and,  contrary  to  custom,  sold  not  only  their  stock  of  bullion 

01  L hand,  but  sold  also  for  thirty  and  sixty  days  delivery.  It  was 
v>  ildly  charged  that  there  was  a conspiracy  to  lower  the  price  of 
si  iver,  but  a reasonably  careful  investigation  puts  the  responsibil- 
it  y'  for  the  unusual  decline  at  the  door  of  our  own  smelters,  aided 
P'  irhaps  by  a small  pool  in  New  Yovk  which  helped  depress  the 
p ice. 

It  was  also  unfortunate  that  coincident  with  our  negotiations 
tf  riff  legislation  in  the  United  States  was  necessary.  We  steadily 
d(  dined  to  discuss  bimetallism  and  tariff’  together,  or  to  make 
one  in  the  least  degree  dependent  on  the  other.  The  French 
n'  inistry  did  not  attempt  to  make  the  one  control  the  other,  and 
e'  ery  civilized  nation  recognizes  that  the  question  of  tariffs  is  one 
t(  be  determined  exclusively  by  the  country  imposing  the  duty, 
F iture  negotiations,  however,  respecting  bimetallism  must  to  a 
c(  rtain  extent  take  account  of  tariffs.  Radical  tariff  changes  the 
el  :’ect  of  which  is  to  destroy  the  industries  of  a friendly  nation 
b:  eed  hostility  and  ill  feeling,  and  an  alliance  that  would  ordi- 
m .rily  be  welcomed  becomes  unpopular  and  undesirable. 

While  we  were  in  France,  during  the  very  period  of  our  nego- 
ti  itions,  such  really  unimportant  but  frictional  enactments'as 
tl  ose  imposing  a duty  on  works  of  art  and  limiting  the  free  lug- 
g:  ge  of  a passenger  returning  from  Europe  to  $100  in  value,  both 
of  which  bear  heavily  and  almost  exclusively  upon  French  artists 
ai  d French  merchants,  were  ingrafted  upon  our  tariff  laws,  caus- 
iu  g no  end  of  complaint;  and  had  legislative  action  in  France  been 
m cessary  in  the  line  of  our  negotiations,  it  would  have  been  made 
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evident  that  certain  of  our  tariff  provisions  had  strained  somewhat 
the  traditional  friendship  between  these  two  nations. 

We  were  advised  also  that  there  was  much  ill  feeling  in  Ger- 
many growing  out  of  certain  of  our  tariff  changes.  It  is  not  the 
amount  of  duty  imposed,  but  it  is  the  sudden  and  radical  changes 
in  tariff  laws  which  stir  unfriendly  feeling.  In  what  I have  said 
as  to  the  effect  of  tariff  changes  \ipon  the  sentiments  of  foreign 
nations  toward  us  I desire  to  exclude  Great  Britain.  That  is  the 
one  country  where  sentiment  plays  not  the  slightest  part.  Her 
adoption  or  rejection  of  a proposed  international  policy  is  always 
dependent  on  whether  English  interests,  intelligently  and  selfishly 
considered,  would  be  the  gainer  or  the  loser  thereby.  No  other 
country  has  the  right  to  find  fault  with  this  course,  which  seeks 
always  the  main  chance,  knows  no  traditions  of  friendship  or  of 
enmity,  and  looks  only  to  England’s  gain,  and  it  is  worth  some- 
thing to  any  country  dealing  with  her  to  be  under  no  sense  of  obli- 
gation. 

We  were  also  somewhat  embarrassed  by  the  statements  of  rep- 
resentatives of  New  York  bankers  in  England,  who  sought  access 
to  English  officials  and  assured  them  that  an3’-  sentiment  which 
had  formerly  existed  in  the  United  States  in  favor  of  bimetallism 
was  dead;  that  the  mission  was  sent  solely  as  a soj)  to  a few  far- 
Western  Republicans;  that  the  countrj’  generally  favored  the  gold 
standard,  and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  shared  this 
view.  The  statements  were  untrue,  of  course,  but  in  support  of 
them  these  people  assumed  to  present  interviews  and  statements 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  a hold-over  from  the  last  Administra- 
tion, the  late  Comptroller  of  the  Currencj',  an  equallj*  precious 
legacy,  now  out  of  the  public  service  and  translated  to  a Chicago 
l>ank,  and  pretended  statements  in  letters  and  interviews  from  the 
Secretarj'  of  the  Treasury,  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  chance 
for  international  or  other  bimetallism  and  favoring  the  perma- 
nent adoption  of  the  gold  standard. 

Nobody  in  Europe  cared  a rap  what  the  tv,'o  minor  prophets 
thought  or  said,  as  nobody  in  this  country"  cares,  but  the  alleged 
statements  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  were  a different  mat- 
ter. We  insisted  that  the  letters  must  be  forgeries  and  the  inter- 
views fictitious,  and  I trust  they  were,  for  it  was  inconceivable 
that  a member  of  the  Cabinet  would  seek  to  undermine  the  efforts 
of  a mission  appointed  by  the  President  and  whose  efforts  he  was 
cordially  and  zealously  seconding. 

We  were  also  attacked  from  time  to  time  by  statements  from 
extremists  in  the  other  direction,  insisting  that  our  efforts  were 
sham  and  pretended;  that  we  had  no  hope  or  expectation  of  suc- 
cess; that  the  President  was  secretly  opposing  us;  that  it  was  a 
disgrace  to  our  country  that  we  were  permitted  to  invite  other 
countries  to  join  us  in  open  mints;  that  it  was  humiliating  that 
we  were  even  consulting  any  other  country  on  the  subject;  that 
failure  was  inevitable,  and  the  sooner  we  came  home  the  better. 
It  was  a new  and  somewhat  ludicrous  view  of  the  silver  question 
that  made  it  humiliating  that  this  country  should  invite  other 
countries  like  France  to  join  us  in  open  mints,  or  that  made  it 
unimportant  to  ascertain  the  attitude  of  India,  ■with  her  thousand 
million  ounces  of  silver  in  bullion  and  ornaments  changing  hands 
in  the  bazaars  at  bullion  value,  and  her  570,000,000  ounces  of  silver 
in  silver  coins  doing  duty  at  the  ratio  of  about  22  to  1. 

This  attitude  was  bj’  no  means  universal,  and  I beg  to  make 
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es]  ecial  exception  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arhan^as 
[]V.  r.  Jones],  chainnan  of  his  party’s  national  committee,  who, 
frcm  the  first  suggestion  of  an  effort  to  secure  an  international 
ag  •cement,  while  not  believing  it  feasible,  has  ever  lent  theproj- 
ecl  all  possible  support,  and  sought  only  to  strengthen  the  hands 
of  ;he  mission.  It  is  unfortunately  true,  however,  that  the  bitter- 
nei  s of  the  last  campaign  so  blinded  the  vision  of  many  men  that 
th«  thing  they  believed  to  be  impossible  they  came  to  hope  would 
be  impossible. 

j ill  of  these  occurrences,  however,  disturbing  as  they  were,  did 
no  probably  affect  the  outcome,  so  far  as  there  has  been  up  to 
this  time  an  outcome  of  the  negotiations. 

Upon  receii)t  of  the  formal  answer  from  Great  Britain  we  re- 
ta;  ned  home,  after  having  first  proceeded  to  Paris,  where  we  con- 
sul ted  at  length  with  the  French  premier,  M.  Meline. 

I his,  Mr.  President,  in  brief,  is  the  statement  of  our  negotia- 
tio  IS  up  to  this  point.  The  situation  summarized  is  about  this: 

Fngland  finally  and  explicitly  refuses  to  open  English  mints 
to  lilver  or  to  alter  her  existing  gold  standard.  She  declines  to 
opi  n India  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver,  basing  her  refusal  specif- 
ica  dy,  first,  uiion  the  lack  of  certainty  that  France  and  the  United 
Sti  tes  could  together  maintain  the  parity  between  gold  and  silver 
at  ;he  ratio  suggested,  and,  second,  upon  the  proposed  ratio  of  15.^ 
to  ' . We  are  invited  to  make  any  further  proposals  which  shall 
tal  e into  consideration  these  objections,  but  it  is  apparent  that 
foi  the  time  being  it  is  useless  to  count  on  any  cooperation  from 
Gr  3at  Britain  towards  a bimetallic  agreement. 

] 'ranee  actively  desires  to  see  silver  restored  to  its  old  position 
as  i standard  of  value  equally  with  gold.  She  insists,  however, 
thf  t the  problem  is  one  which  demands  international  action  and 
tli6  cooperation  to  some  adequate  extent  of  other  leading  commer- 
cia.  nations  of  the  world.  Questions  of  possible  future  negotia- 
tio  IS  between  France,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  and 
th(  question  of  change  of  ratio  are  for  the  moment  held  in  abey- 
ain  e.  While  w*e  hope  for  continued  joint  action,  France  owes  no 
fui  ther  duty  to  us.  She  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  our 
attempt  to  secure  from  England  even  the  concessions  she  volun- 
tar  ly  offered  a few  months  ago. 

la  days  wdien  the  influence  of  the  money  lender  is  potent  in 
almost  every  capital  of  the  world  and  dominates  courts  and 
ional  policies  the  ministry  of  France  stood  fearlessly  by  the 
int  ;rests  of  the  whole  people  and  counted  the  -welfare  of  its 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  holders  of  land  dependent  for 
the  ir  existence  upon  the  fruits  of  the  soil  as  paramount  to  that  of 
the  powerful  class,  which  wants  money  dear  and  grain  cheap. 
W1  latever  lua}’  be  the  final  outcome  ot  an  effort  through  methods 
of  diplomacy  to  secure  some  international  action  in  favor  of 
sib  er,  the  people  of  these  United  States  will  always  remember 
gra  tefully  the  attitude  of  France  upon  this  great  question. 

I ; is  my. sincere  conviction  thatan  international  bimetallic  agree- 
me  it  is  still  feasible,  by  the  terms  of  which  certain  countries  will 
join  us  and  open  their  mints  to  the  unlimited  coinage  of  silver, 
am  others  wiil  contribiate  to  the  plan  an  enlarged  use  of  that  metal 
as  laoney;  and  I say  this  the  more  freely  because  I shall  give  way 
up(  11  the  commission  to  somebody  more  fitted  for  such  negotia- 
tioi  s and  better  able  to  give  them  his  constant  time.  This  result 
car  not  be  brought  about  without  the  expenditure  of  both  time 
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and  patience,  and  the  persons  intrusted  with  the  duty  of  negotia- 
tion must  have  back  of  them  the  hearty  support  of  the  President 
and  of  Congress. 

It  may  also  be  necessary,  in  my  opinion,  to  make  concessions  in 
the  ratio,  bringing  it  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  20to  1, 
• more  nearly  approximating  the  ratios  recognized  by  Russia, 

Aiastria,  and  India.  There  are  many  countries  uuvisited  where 
there  is  a strong  bimetallic  sentiment,  and  which  would  undoubt- 
' edly  cooperate  in  some  fair  plan.  The  Right  Hon.  Leonard 

Courtney,  in  a recent  speech,  stated  that  it  was  reported  that  the 
German  Emperor  had  said  he  was  extremely  sorry  and  disap- 
pointed to  hear  that  the  India  government  -would  not  reopen 
India  mints.  I trust  this  may  be  true,  and,  in  any  event,  there 
are  many  ]iromising  fields  as  yet  untrodden,  and  many  avenues 
through  which  we  may  hope  for  success. 

The  cause  of  bimetailism  is  not  dead  in  Europe.  It  is  a living, 
vital,  and  growing  force.  Wherever  the  possession  of  land  is  ac- 
companied by  the  possession  of  intelligence  you  find  a bimetallist, 
and  in  countries  Avhere  rank  and  ancient  lineage  are  still  asso- 
ciated with  ancestral  holdings,  devotion  to  the  principles  of  bi- 
metallism is  not  yet  discreditable,  nor  are  its  advocates  classed  as 
clods  or  cranks. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  I should  naturally  end  this  account  of  our 
negotiations,  negotiations  which  are  still  pending  and  undeter- 
mined. The  extraordinary  statements,  however,  lately  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  which,  unexplained,  must  seri- 
' ously  affect  the  future  of  any  further  attempts  toward  securing 

international  action,  require  some  reference  at  this  time. 

When  Congi’ess  convened  on  the  6th  of  last  month,  the  Presi- 
dent, in  his  references  to  the  subject  of  international  bimetallism, 
spoke  earnestly  and  anxiously  of  his  desire  to  see  an  international 
bimetallic  agreement  consummated.  His  assurances  gave  re- 
newed hope  to  bimetallists  all  over  the  country,  and  seemed  final 
and  conclusive  answer  to  those  who  had  claimed  that  the  Presi- 
dent was  not  in  earnest  in  his  efforts  toward  international  bi- 
1 metallism.  For  myself,  I needed  no  such  proof.  I had  again  and 

again  been  maele  to  know  how  genuine  -was  the  President's  de- 
votion to  this  settlement  of  the  vexed  question.  Within  a fort- 
night after  this,  with  no  event  meanwhile  which  would  change 
existing  conditions,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  support  of  a 
bill  which  he  has  jarepared  respecting  the  currency,  said  as  follows 
to  a committee  of  Congress: 

The  objects  I have  in  mind  in  the  series  of  provisions  offered  me  are 
four  in  number: 

1.  To  commit  the  country  more  thoroughly  to  the  gold  Rt.andard,  remove, 
so  far  as  possiUe,  all  douljts  and  fears  on  tnat  point,  and  thus  strengthen  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

at  * ^ ^ * 

The  two  statements  are  utterly  at  variance  and  contradictory  to 
each  other.  They  can  not  be  reconciled.  This  is  not  the  x>roper 
occasion  to  analyze  the  bill  of  the  Secretary.  It  will  reach  limbo 
long  before  it  reaches  the  Senate.  He  proposes  to  capitalize  the 
premium  on  our  bonds  sold  recently  and  to  make  them,  with 
others  to  be  issued,  a security  definitely  payable  in  gold. 

The  Secretary  forgets  that  only  a few  months  ago,  when  the 
country  was  in  dire  distress,  we  were  compelled  to  pay  nine  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  the  pnvilege  of  keeping  the  word  “gold"’  out 
of  some  of  these  very  bonds.  He  ought  not  to  forget,  for  the  bank 
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of  wl)  ich  lie  was  president,  it  was  said,  got  some  of  the  bonds  and 
recei\  ed  some  of  the  proceeds  of  that  deplorable  transaction.  But 
I do  1 ot  intend  to  discuss  the  bill,  which  the  President’s  message 
specit  callj'  does  not  indorse,  and  it  is  premature  to  criticise  the 
Becre  ary’s  Republicanism,  for  his  advent  into  the  party  and  the 
Cabir  et  were  practically  contemporaneous.  We  must  accept  the 
situat  ion. 

In  uy  opinion,  the  great  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Re- 
publii  an  party  are  bimetallists,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  misrep- 
resen'  ed  by  a Cabinet  officer  is  not  pleasing,  but  it  is  endurable. 
The  s dection  of  the  members  of  his  official  household  is  the  Presi- 
dent's own  affair;  and  so  long  as  he  stands  upon  the  question  of 
bimelallism  where  he  has  ever  stood,  there  is  no  serious  ground 
for  aj  ]>rehension.  But  even  in  the  inconceivable  event  that  the 
Chief  Magistrate  of  this  people  should  in  the  exercise  of  his  judg- 
ment determine  to  countenance  the  final  fastening  upon  this 
count  -W  of  the  burdens  of  the  gold  standard,  I trust  Ave  may  still 
find  V arrant  for  faith  and  hoiie  in  the  pledges  of  the  party  and 
the  w sdom  of  its  counsels. 

W e will  cross  our  bridges  when  we  come  to  them.  The  time 
when  this  country  will  submit  to  the  final  imposition  of  gold  mono- 
inetal  .ism  is  far  awaj^.  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  may  exist 
as  to  he  ability  of  this  country  to  maintain  alone  the  parity  be- 
tweei  silver  and  gold,  there  is  no  question  that  the  concurrence 
of  otl  er  nations  would  help  and  not  hinder  the  cause  of  bimetal- 
lism i 1 the  United  States,  and  efforts  to  secure  it  ought  to  receive 
the  cf  rdial  support  of  every  citizen  who  is  oiiposed  to  gold  mono- 
metal ism. 

Intf  rnational  bimetallism  is  not  a myth,  a chimera.  The  people 
of  Ev  rope  are,  even  as  we  are,  struggling  to  keep  their  heads 
above  water  and  seeking  blindly  for  that  which  may  make  for 
prosp  u-ity  and  for  progress.  The  evils  of  falling  prices  and  dearer 
gold  1 ring  poverty  and  disaster  to  them  as  to  us.  It  is  said  that 
the  in  liuence  of  money  grows  year  after  year.  So  also  does  the 
influe  !ice  of  those  great  masses  who  toil  from  dawn  till  dark  upon 
soil  w inch  God  made  rich  and  the  unwise  laws  of  man  make  profit- 
less. 

With  useless  endeavor 
Forever*  forever, 

Ls  Sisyphus  rolling 

His  stone  up  the  mountain! 

An( . every  year  of  added  burdens  and  lessened  prices  swells  the 
ranks  of  those  who  refuse  longer  to  believe  that  overproduction, 
cheap  jr  transportation,  and  labor-saving  inventions,  can  account 
for  th  3 steady  decline  in  values  siuce  the  mints  were  closed,  nearly 
a quc  rter  of  a century  ago.  Dollar  wheat  is  dollar  wheat  the 
world  over;  but  it  does  not  tell  the  same  story  in  France  and  Ger- 
many where  drought  and 'flood  have  left  only  starvation  in  their 
wake,  that  it  does  here  where  the  misfortunes  of  the  Old  World 
have  )rought  prosperity  to  the  NeAV. 

Mu  ;h  of  the  recent  legislation  in  Europe  looking  to  the  increase 
of  go' d holdings,  and  the  depreciation  of  silver,  finds  its  origin  in 
the  ej  igencies  of  a situation  Avhere  readiness  for  war  is  the  para- 
mouii : necessity.  There  is  hardly  a statesman  in  Europe  who  be- 
lieves tlie  last  word  has  yet  been  said  upon  the  que.stion  of  the 
remoi  etization  of  silver,  and  hardly  one  Avho  would  not  welcome 
an  eff  irt  to  settle  the  question  internationally.  Only  a few  days 
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ago.  just  before  Christmas,  in  a debate  in  the  French  Chamber, 
M.  Meline  again  declared  from  the  Tribune  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernment was  at  one  with  the  United  States  on  the  question  of 
bimetallism! 

In  the  face  of  such  a declaration  it  is  as  cowardly  to  abandon 
hope  as  it  is  false  to  talk  about  failure.  International  bimetallism 
is  to  the  gold  monometallist  a stumbling  block,  and  to  the  silver 
monometallist  foolishness,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a splendid  pos- 
sibility. Its  accomplishment  would  be  the  greatest  blessing  that 
could  befall  our  people,  and  to  achieve  it  we  might  well  afford 
to  sink  for  the  time  the  hostilities  of  party  and  the  bickerings  of 
faction.  [Applause  on  the  floor  and  in  the  galleries.] 
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COIUIESPONDEXOE  HESPECTINO  THE  PaOPOSAT.S  ON  CUP.nENCY  MADE  BY 
THE  SPECIAL  ENVOYS  FROM  TUE  UNITED  STATES. 

[Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Z?.lajesty, 

October,  isy?.] 

No.  1,— Foreign  office  to  treasury. 


Foreign  Office,  July  1S07, 

Sir:  I am  directed  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  to  inform  you  that  a meet- 
ing took  place  at  the  foreign  office  on  the  15th  instant,  which  was  attended  by 
his  lordship,  Mr.  Balfour,  Sir  M.  Hicks  Beach,  Lord  George  Hamilton,  the 
French  ambassador,  the  French  minister  (M.  Geoflray),  the  American  am- 
bassador, and  Messrs.  Wolcott,  Paine,  and  Stevenson. 

The  following  proposals  were  made  by  Senator  Wolcott: 

1.  The  opening  of  the  Indian  mints,  and  the  repeal  of  the  order  making  the 
sovereign  legal  tender  in  India. 

13.  The  placing  of  one-fifth  of  the  bullion  in  the  issue  department  of  the 
Bank  of  England  in  silver. 

3.  (a)  The  raising  of  the  legal-tender  limit  of  silver  to,  say,  £10. 

{b)  The  issue  of  20-shiiling  notes  based  on  silver  which  shall  be  legal  tender, 

(c)  The  retirement,  gradual  or  otherwise,  of  the  10-shiiling  gold  pieces, 
and  substitution  of  paper  based  on  silver. 

4.  An  agreement  to  coin  annually  £ of  silver. 

Present  silver  coinage  average  for  five  years  about  £1,000.000,  less  annual 
withdrawal  of  worn  and  defaced  coin  for  recoinage  about  £;i50,000. 

Alternative  proposal. — 4.  Agreement  to  purchase  each  year  £ in  silver 

at  coinage  value. 

5.  The  opening  of  English  mints  to  the  coinage  of  rupees  and  of  a British 
dollar,  which  shall  be  full  tender  in  Straits  Settlements  and  other  silver- 
standard  colonies,  and  tender  in  United  Kingdom  to  the  limit  of  silver  legal 
tender. 

6.  Action  by  the  colonies  and  coinage  of  silver  in  Egypt. 

7.  Something  having  the  general  scope  of  the  Huskisson  plan. 

I am,  etc., 


GEORGE  N.  CURZON. 


No.  2. — Ti'easury  to  India  office. 

Treasury  Chambers,  Augusts,  1S07. 

Sir:  T am  directed  by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  treasury 
to  request  you  to  lay  before  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  council  the 
inclosed  copy  of  a letter,  dated  the  31  tli  ultimo,*  which  has  been  received  from 
the  foreign  office,  embodying  the  currency  proposals  which  have  been  made 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  by  the  special  envoys  from  the  United  States, 
and  which  are  supported  by  the  ambassador  of  France. 

It  will  be  seen  that  among  the  proposals  is  one  for  reopening  the  Indian 
mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  repeal  of  the  order  making  the 
sovereign  legal  tender  in  India.  My  Lords  regard  this  as  the  most  important 
of  the  proposals  which  they  are  invited  to  consider.  The  question  wliich  it 
raises  involves  serious  issues  in  India,  and  before  expressing  any  opinion  on 
it  themselves  they  will  be  glad  to  learn  the  views  of  the  Secretary  of  Stato 
and  of  the  Government  of  India. 

I have,  etc.,  E.  W.  HAMILTON. 
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No.  3. — Foreign  office  to  treasury. 

Foreign  Office,  Augusts,  1S07. 

Si  r:  With  reference  to  the  letter  from  this  department  of  the  27th  ultimo, 
I an  directed  by  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury  to  transmit  herewith,  to  be  laid 
bei<.  re  the  hords  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty’s  treasury,  copies  of  printed 
nier  lorauda  of  the  meetings  held  at  the  foreign  office  on  the  12th  and  15th 
Jub  . at  which  the  special  envoys  of  the  United  States  submitted  the  pro- 
posj  is  of  their  Government  with  regard  to  curronev. 

L >rd  Salisbury  would  be  glad  to  be  favored  with  the  views  of  the  Lords 
Con  missioners  upon  these  proposals, 

1 am,  etc.,  F.  K.  YILLIERS. 


[Inclosure  1 in  No.  3.] 

Meyi  orandum  of  a meeting  held  at  the  foreign  office  on  Monday^  July  X®,  1S07. 

Pi  ?sent;  Tlie  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Her  Majesty’s  Prime  Minister  and 
Seci  etary  of  State  for  foreign  affairs;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamil- 
Secretary  of  State  for  India:  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour 
Firs  : Lord  of  the  Treasury;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach,  Chancel- 
lory I the  Exchequer;  his  excellency  the  Hon.  John  Hay,  Ambassador  Extra- 
ordi  -ary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States;  the  Hon.  Edward  O. 
\\  ql  ott,  Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine,  the  Hon.  Adlai  E.  Stevenson,  envoys  of  the 
L nil  ed  States  on  special  mission. 

L .rd  Salisbury  invited  a statement  from  the  representatives  of  the  United 
Stat  is  as  to  the  nature  of  their  mission,  whereupon  Mr.  Wolcott,  on  behalf 
of  ti  e special  envoys,  recited  the  essential  provisions  of  the  law  under  wluch 
he  a id  his  colleagues  had  been  appointed,  and  explained  the  objects  of  their 
nils.-  ion.  He  said,  also,  in  substance,  that  the  special  envoys  had  determined 
that  It  was  important  to  ascertain,  as  definitely  as  possible,  in  advance  of  an 
lute  national  bimetallic  conference,  if  one  should  be  called,  the  views  of  the 
govt  rnments  which  might  participate  therein,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 

to  bring  about  a favorable  result  of  such  conference. 

M Wolcott  explained  that  the  special  envoys  had  determined  in  the 
first  instance  to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  French,  English,  and  German 
Gov  rnments  on  the  question  of  reaching  an  international  agnsement  respect- 
ing I imctallisra.  This  determination  was  based  upon  the  resolutions  here- 
tofoi  e ^ssed  by  the  English  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  of  March,  bHOtb 
l»y  tJ  e Prussian  Landtag  and  Herrenhaus  on  the  16th  and  21st  of  Mav,  mus, 
resolution  proposed  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies' by  M 
Meli  le  on  the  17th  of  March,  1897,  and  signed  by  347  of  his  colleagues,  all  of 
W’liK  li  resolutions  Mr.  W^olcott  read. 

M Wolcott  said  that  the  special  envoys  had  proceeded  first  to  France, 
and  hat  thoy  had  reached  a complete  and  satisfactory  preliminary  uiider- 
stan  ling  vuth  the  Govemment  of  that  country;  that  in  the  negotiations  to 
be  c:  rried  on  in  England  the  special  envoys  believed  they  would  have  the 
full  I qoperanon  of  the  ambassador  of  the  French  Republic  in  London,  His 
Excellency  Baron  de  Courcel;  that  the  French  ambassador  was,  for  the 
mon:  ?nt.  absent  from  England,  and  that  the  special  envoys  of  the  United 
Btatt  s would  have  asked  a postponement  of  the  meeting  hud  it  not  been  for 
the  f ict  that  the  French  ambassador  had  requested  them  to  proceed  with  the 
meet  .ng  in  his  absence. 

ISIi . W^oicott  then  presented  some  reasons  which,  in  the  opinion  of  tlio 
siieci  il  envoys,  rendered  it  desirable  that  some  international  agreement  for 
the  r ?storatiou  of  bimetallism  should  bo  reached,  and  explained  why,  in  their 
ppinim,  the  success  of  this  effort  depended  upon  the  attitude  which  En^*- 
land  would  take  regarding  the  question.  He  then  stated  that  the  special 
en  yo 's  requested  that  England  should  agree  to  open  English  mints  as  its  con- 
tribi:  tion  to  an  attempt  to  restore  bimetallism  by  international  agreement, 
and  (.  welt  iipon  the  importance  of  the  fact  that  France  and  tlu'  United  States 
were  together  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  bring  about  such  an  agreement,  and 
were  cooperating  together  to  that  end. 

Lc 'd  Salisbury  desired  to  know  if  the  French  Government  w ould  cooperate 
upon  the  basis  of  opening  their  mints  to  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  sil- 
ver. Mr.  W olcott  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Lord  Salisbury  then  asked 
at  wi  at  ratio,  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  Wolcott  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment preferred  the  ratio  of  15l  to  1,  and  thatthe  United  State.s  were  inclined  to 
yield  thi.-5  point  and  accept  this  as  a proper  ratio.  Considerable  discussion  on 
the  (i  le.stion  of  the  ratio  and  the  method  by  which  it  should  be  settled  then 
took  Mace,  the  special  envoys  taking  the  ground  that  the  cr.untries  which 
optm<  d their  mints  should  among  themselves  determine  the  ratio.  TheChan- 
c(?lloi  of  the  Exchequer  suggested  that  if  Indian  mints  were  to  be  opened, 
Engh  nd  miglit  be  lield  to  ba  interested  in  the  ratio,  but  the  special  envoys 
did  n it  accede  to  this  view,  and  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  by  opeuin^ 
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Indian  mints  the  English  Government  did  not  thereby  adopt  bimetallism  in 
any  form. 

It  w'as  then  suggested  that  further  proceedings  should  be  deferred  until 
the  French  ambassador  might  be  also  present. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  further  conversation,  said  that  if  the 
suggestion  of  opening  the  English  mints  was  to  be  made  he  thought  an 
an.swer  in  the  negative  would  undoubtedly  be  given.  The  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury  asked  whether,  assuming  this  request  for  opening  English  mints  to 
be  refused,  it  was  desired  that  the  subject  be  discussed  upon  the  basis  of 
something  different  and  less  than  the  opening  of  English  mints. 

Upon  a mutual  understanding  that  in  the  absence  of  the  French  Ambassa- 
dor anything  said  should  be  considered  as  said  informally,  a discussion  then 
took  place  as  to  the  concessions  that  England  might  make  tow'ard  an  inter- 
national solution  of  the  question,  if  it  should  refuse  to  open  English  mints. 

Mr.  Wolcott,  for  the  special  envoys,  pre.sented  the  following  as  a list  of 
contributions  which,  among  others,  England  might  make  toward  bimetal- 
lism if  an  international  agreement  could  be  effected: 

1.  Opening  of  the  Indian  mints. 

Repeal  of  the  order  making  the  sovereign  legal  tender  in  India. 

2.  Placing  one-fifth  of  the  bullion  in  the  issue  department  of  the  Bank  of 
England  in  silver. 

3.  (a)  Raising  the  legal- tender  limit  of  silver  to,  say,  £10. 

(b)  Issuing  the  20-shilling  notes  based  on  silver,  which  shall  be  legal  tender. 

(c)  Retirement,  gradual  or  otherwise,  of  the  10-shilling  gold  pieces,  and 
substitution  of  paper  based  on  silver. 

4-.  Agreement  to  coin  annually  £ of  silver  (present  silver  coinage 

average  for  five  years  about  £1,000,000,  less  annual  withdrawal  of  worn  and 
defaced  coin  for  recoinage,  £350,000). 

5.  Opening  of  English  mints  to  coinage  of  rupees,  and  for  coinage  of  Brit- 
ish dollar,  which  shall  be  full  tender  in  Straits  Settlements  and  other  silver- 
standard  colonies  and  tender  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  limit  of  silver 
legal  tender. 

6.  Colonial  action,  and  coinage  of  silver  in  Egypt. 

7.  Something  having  the  general  scope  of  the  Huskisson  plan. 

Some  general  conversation  followed  in  regard  to  the  i)receding  sugges- 
tions, and  the  interview  terminated,  to  be  resumed  on  the  15th  July,  1897, 
when  it  was  understood  that  the  French  ambassador  would  also  be  present. 


[Inclosure  2 in  No.  3.] 

Memoi'andum  of  a meeting  held  at  the  foreign  office  on  Thursday.,  July  15,  1S97. 

Present;  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury,  Her  Majesty’s  Prime  Minister  and 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs;  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Hamilton, 
Secretary  of  State  for  India;  the  Right  Hon.  Arthur  James  Balfour,  First  I>ord 
of  the  Treasury;  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;  his  excellency  the  Baron  de  Courcel,  Ambassador  of  the  French 
Republic;  M.  L.  Geoffray,  French  Minister  Plenipotentiary;  his  excellency 
the  Hon.  John  Hay,  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  the 
United  States;  the  Hon.  Edward  O.  Wolcott,  Gen.  Charles  J.  Paine,  the  Hon. 
Adlai  B.  Stevenson,  envoys  of  the  United  States  on  special  mission. 

The  French  ambassador  was  invited  to  declare  the  position  of  the  French 
Government  upon  the  question  under  consideration,  and  said  in  substance 
the  following: 

“ Senator  Wolcott  having  asked  me  to  state  precisely  the  point  of  view  of 
the  French  Government  in  the  question  which  engages  us,  I shall  attempt, 
despite  my  slight  personal  competence,  to  make  clear  the  considerations  which 
have  led  my  (Government  to  associate  itself  in  the  actual  negotiation. 

“I  should  first  of  all  recall  the  fact  that  the  French  monetary  system,  as  it 
was  established  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  is  based  upon  the  simultaneous  employment  of  gold  and 
silver,  of  which  the  legal  ratio  has  been  fixed  at  15b  This  ratio  has  not  been 
arbitrarily  conceived. 

“ The  men  of  great  scientific  worth  who  recommended  it  to  the  adoption  of 
the  legislative  power  had  made  long  and  careful  preliminary  investigations, 
and  they  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  figure  of  15i  represented  the  aver- 
age and  in  some  degree  normal  and  natural  ratio  of  the  value  of  the  two 
precious  metals,  such  as  resulted  from  universal  use  from  an  early  period; 
that  is  to  say,  almost  since  the  epoch  of  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
great  economic  renaissance  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

“The  legal  system  established  in  France  upon  this  basis  has  operated  for  a 
long  time  in  a manner  fully  satisfactory  to  the  French  nation.  But  for  about 
twenty  years  this  system  has  been  disturbed  by  different  causes  which  I will 
not  undertake  to  enumerate  here,  because  I should  be  afraid  of  doing  it  in  an 
incomplete  or  insufficiently  exact  manner. 
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•*  One  of  these  causes  is  doubtless  the  superabundant  production  of  silver. 
Ho'  rever  that  may  be,  a disturbance  has  been  produce(^  the  former  normal 
rat  o of  the  value  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  put  in  question,  and  there  has 
res  dted  therefrom  an  unrest  almost  universal.  This  unrest  has  been  more 
or  1 3SS  profoundly  felt  by  the  different  nations.  Perhaps  England  is  less  sen- 
siti  'O  thereto  than  we  are  in  Prance;  but  I am  persuaded  that  she  does  not 
esc  .pe  it,  at  least  if  the  position  of  the  British  Empire  in  its  entirety  is  con- 
sidt  i‘od,  with  all  its  dependencies— notably  that  very  considerable  depend- 
enc ' , India. 

Even  in  England  it  is  incontestable  that  the  agricultural  classes  complain 
of  t le  depreciation  of  silver,  and  that  more  and  more  numerous  voices  demand 
tha  ■ a remedy  be  applied  to  a monetary  situation  actually  inadequate. 

In  France  we  have  been  led  to  fight  the  evil  by  the  closing  of  our  mints  to 
the  silver  metal;  that  is  to  say,  by  the  temporary  suspension  of  the  coinage 
of  5 Ivcr.  But  this  measure  is  only  a palliative,  and  it  is  itself  the  symptom  of 
a d sturbed  situation.  We  cease,  in  fact,  to  coin  a money  of  which  we  do  not 
cea  io  to  have  need,  and  which  has  preserved  its  entire  legal  value.  This 
pax  idox  naturally  does  harm.  Our  population,  notably  the  agricultural  pop- 
ula  Ion,  finds  that  it  has  not  at  its  disposition  sufficient  resou:*ces  in  currency, 
in  1 letallic  money.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Government  in  the  actual  state 
of  f ffairs  reopens  the  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  we  ^vould  be  flooded 
by  he  abundance  of  this  metal  coming  from  all  other  countries  of  the  woi’ld, 
and  we  could  not  resist  the  even  greater  evil  of  the  inevitable  depreciation 
of  < ne  of  our  precious  metals;  that  is  to  say,  of  the  effective  destruction  of 
the  legal  ratio  upon  which  our  monetary  system  is  based. 

‘ We  are  persuadedthat  the  state  of  affairs  which  has  caused  among  us  this 
vex  Y disadvantageous  perturbation  is  in  itself  a temporary  remedial  phe- 
uoi  lenon,  and  that  it  is  only  a question  of  remedying  it  by  temporary  meas- 
urt  5 which  will  permit  us,  and  which  will  permit  the  entire  world  with  us, 
to  itcain  the  epoch  of  a reestablishment  of  a normal  exchange.  In  other 
ds,  we  think  that  the  production  of  silver,  more  active  in  certain  quarters 
of  he  globe  in  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  is  not  of  itself  considerable 
enc  ugh  to  change  in  an  enduring  manner  the  normal  ratio  between  gold  ami 
sih  er  after  these  two  metals  will  have  been  scattered  over  tite  entire  surface 
of  1 he  world  among  all  nations  who  are  called  upon  to  absorb  them. 

‘ There  is,  then,  in  our  eyes,  a need  which  is  perhaps  tramsitory,  but  which 
is  a dually  common  to  all  the  commercial  nations,  of  taking'  measures  ado- 
qu:  te  for  assuring,  by  a common  understanding,  the  reestablishment  of  the 
1101  nal  ratio  of  15J  between  silver  and  gold. 

If  measures  of  this  kind  should  be  adopted  by  all  the  commercial  nations, 
we  would  be  able  to  reopen  our  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  without 
foa  ■ of  being  submerged  by  an  excessive  influx  of  this  metal. 

‘ The  reopening  of  the  mints  of  all  the  commercial  couiitries  to  the  free 
coi:  .age  of  silver  in  the  ratio  of  151  with  gold  would  be  the  most  natural  aiul 
the  most  efficacious  means  of  arriving  at  the  result  sought  for.  This  is  the 
des  deratum  which  I am  instructed  to  bring  forward  here,  and  which  I am 
pai  ncularly  to  urge  upon  the  English  Government  as  a p-imordial  condi- 
tio3  of  the  success  of  the  common  understanding. 

‘ If  the  Government  of  the  Queen,  even  in  consenting  to  reopen  the  mints 
in  1 idia,  should  refuse  to  adopt  the  same  measure  for  England,  at  least  would 
the  r not  be  able  to  take  certain  measures  which  would  be,  up  to  a certain 
poi  it,  equivalent,  in  order  to  maintain  the  full  value  of  silver,  and  to  prevent 
luO  .a  from  being  the  victim  of  a depreciation  of  this  metal  in  consequence  of 
an  Liilimited  coinage?  It  is  not  within  the  province  of  representatives  of 
Fn  nee  to  search  out  or  to  formulate  these  equivalent  measures  which  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  England  itself  to  take,  and  the  choice  of  which  should  belong 
to  i 

‘ But  in  default  of  measures  of  this  kind,  which  should  be  really  sufficient 
to  ( outribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  nominal  value  of  si’.ver,  the  French 
Go-  eminent  would  not  consider  the  reopening  of  the  mints  of  India  alone  a.s 
a g larantee  sufficient  to  permit  them  to  reopen  the  French  mints  to  the  free 
coh  .age  of  silver. 

*•  By  way  of  suggestion,  I would  indicate,  as  one  of  the  measures  which  tha 
Enj  ILsh  Government  might  usefully  adopt,  the  annual  pnreliaso  of  a certain 
qii£  ntity  of  silver  metal,  which  might  afterwards  be  disposed  of  as  seemed 
bes  '.—either  it  might  be  preserved  in  ingots,  or  it  might  be  used  for  regular 
con  mmption,  or  it  might  be  sent  to  India. 

* This  quantity  might  be  fixed  approximately,  at  least  for  a number  of 
yea  I’s,  at  a sum  of  iJ10,mX),0(X)  in  nominal  value.  This  is,  perhaps,  only  a pal- 
liat  ve.  It  is,  in  any  event,  only  one  of  the  expedients  wluch  would  bo 
doe  aed  necessary.  But  I am  to  urge  strongly  that  the  English  Government 
det  ermine  to  take  measures  of  this  kind  or  other  equivalent  measures  if,  as  I 
bel  eve,  it  recognizes  with  us  the  necessity  of  improving  the  monetary  situa- 
tioi  in  a great  part  of  its  empire— I may  say,  in  a great  part  of  the  entire 
wo  Id.” 
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Lord  Salisbury  then  asked  whether  the  French  Government  would  decline 
to  open  its  mints  unless  England  would  also  open  her  mints.  The  French 
ambassador  replied  that  ho  preferred  to  discuss  the  subject  upon  the  basis 
that  France  would  go  to  open  mints  if  England  would  consent  to  open  her 
mints,  but  that  ho  would  not  exclude  from  his  view  the  question  of  contribu- 
tions by  England  toward  maintaining  the  value  of  silver,  short  of  open  mints. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  response  to  this,  stated  definitely  that  the 
English  Government  would  not  agree  to  open  English  mints  to  the  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver,  and  that,  whatever  views  he  and  his  colleagues  might  sep- 
arately hold  on  the  question  of  bimetallism,  he  thought  he  could  say  they 
were  united  upon  this  point. 

The  French  Ambassador,  upon  being  asked  what  contributions  he  .sug- 
gested, replied  that  among  other  contributions  ho  thought  England  should 
open  her  Indian  mints,  and  should  also  agree  to  purchase  annually,  say, 
£1().(X)0,000  of  silver  for  a series  of  years. 

The  suggestions  nxade  by  the  special  envoys  at  the  interview  on  the  12th 
July  were  again  read,  and  the  special  envoys  accepted  also  as  important  and 
desirable  the  ])roposal  that  the  English  Government  should  purchase  annu- 
ally, say.  £10,oiX),000  of  silver,  with  proper  safeguards  and  provisions  as  to  the 
place  and  manner  of  its  use. 

The  French  Ambassador  expressed  his  approval  generally  of  the  sugges- 
tions of  the  special  envoys  as  being  serviceable  in  the  consideration  of  the 
question.  It  was  then  understood  that  the  proposals  submitted  by  the  French 
Ambassador  and  by  the  special  envoys  of  the  United  States  should  be  consid- 
ered and  dxxe  notice  given  when  a reply  could  be  made. 

Lord  Sallsbxiry  requested  Mr.  Wolcott  to  prepare  a resume  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  and  the  preceding  meeting. 

No.  L— India  office  to  government  of  India.  * 

India  Office,  August  5,  1307. 

My  Lord:  Your  excellency  is  aware  that  special  envoys  from  the  United 
States  and  the  Ambassador  of  France  have  had  interviews  with  members  of 
Her  Majesty's  Govei'nment  in  order  to  discuss  the  subject  of  currency  re- 
form, in  which  the  Governments  of  both  those  countries  are  at  present  much 
interested. 

2.  The  result  of  those  discussions  is  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
been  asked  whether,  on  certain  conditions,  the  question  of  reopening  the 
Indian  mints,  which  have  been  closed  since  1893,  would  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

3.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  understand  that  the  Governments  of  France 
and  of  the  United  States  desire  to  open  their  mints  to  the  free  coining  of  sil- 
ver, as  well  as  of  gold,  such  silver  to  be  made  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited 
amount  at  a ratio  of  15  J of  silver  to  1 of  gold,  provided  that  they  are  satisfied 
they  would  receive  such  assistance  from  other  powers  in  increasing  the  de- 
nxand  for  silver  as  would,  in  their  opinion,  justify  them  in  such  a policy. 
They  propose  to  summon  an  international  conference  to  deal  with  the  mat- 
ter, if  they  are  led  to  believe,  by  the  preliminary  inquiry  which  they  are  now 
undertaking,  that  such  a conference  would  arrive  at  any  satisfactory  result; 
and  they  ask  whether,  if  their  mints  were  opened  as  suggested,  your  excel- 
lency’s Government  would  undertake  to  reopen  concurrently  the  Indian  mints 
to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  and  to  repeal  the  order  which  made  the  sover- 
eign legal  tender  in  India. 

It  would  in  this  case  be  clearly  understood  that  no  action  shall  be  taken  by 
you  until  you  are  satisfied  that  the  intentions  and  undertakings  of  the  two 
Governments  will  undoubtedly  be  carried  into  effect. 

4.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  replied  that  they  will  consult  your 
excellency’s  Government  upon  these  proposals,  and  I invite  you  accordingly 
to  give  them  your  most  careful  consideration. 

6.  It  is  argued  that,  on  the  one  hand,  very  great  advantages  would  be 
gained  for  India  under  an  arrangement  which  could  not  fail  to  have  the 
effect  of  raising  materially  the  gold  value  of  silver,  and  consequently  of  the 
rupee,  and  which,  if  it  were  maintained,  would  give  a good  prospect  of  a 
more  stable  ratio,  when  once  the  first  disturbance  was  over,  than  has  been 
known  for  many  years.  In  that  case  the  heavy  loss  which  is  now  sustained 
both  by  your  Government  and  by  all  individuals  who  depend  upon  a silver 
currency  for  the  payment  of  liabilities  contracted  in  gold  would,  in  all  like- 
lihood, disappear;  and  holders  of  rupee  values  would  ^nefit  greatly  by  the 
increased  command  of  sterling  values  which  such  a change  would  necessarily 
give  them. 

6.  The  present  system,  however  great  may  be  the  benefits  which  it  has 
conferred,  may  appear  to  be  one  of  artificial  and  arbitrary  restriction,  which 
is  thought  by  some  to  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  course  of  trade,  and  the 
fact  of  its  removal  would  have  the  advantage  of  leaving  the  expansion  and 
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con  Taction  of  the  currency  to  the  natural  forces  of  the  market.  I believe,  i 

mo  ever,  that  your  excellency  will  agree  with  me  in  thinking  that  the  main- 

ten  tnce  of  the  exchange  value  of  the  rupee  at  a point  considt^rably  above  the 

inti  insic  value  of  the  silver  which  it  contains  is  not  without  inconvenience, 

and  that  a policy  which,  without  lowering  exchange,  would  restore  the  rupee 

to  i value  practically  unmodified  by  mint  regulations  has  much  to  recom- 

me:  td  it. 

7 On  the  other  hand,  there  are  certain  objections  which  will  readily  occur 
to  3 our  excellency,  such  as  the  disturbance  and  dislocation  of  trade  which 
niU  ht  perhaps  follow  a great  alteration  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  and  the  pos- 
sibi  -ity,  however  remote,  that  the  value  of  the  rupee,  as  measured  in  com- 
mo<  .ities  in  India,  would  be  so  far  enhanced  as  to  cause  discontent  by  increas- 
ing seriously  the  amount  payable  as  taxation. 

8 A more  serious  question,  in  my  opinion,  is  whether  the  combination  of 
on!  ’■  two  governments,  even  though  the  countries  which  they  represent  are 
as  i nportant  financially  as  France  and  the  United  States,  is  sufficient  to  give 
sue  1 a reasonable  promise  of  stability  and  permanence  to  an  arrangement  of 
thi‘  nature  as  would  justify  India  in  facing  the  undeniable  risks  and  iucon- 
ver  iences  attaching  to  such  a change  in  her  sy.stem  of  currency.  No  doubt, 
hov  ever,  the  conclusions  to  be  formed  on  this  aspect  of  the  question  must 
in  I art  depend  on  the  terms  of  the  arrangement  made  between  the  govern- 
mej  .ts  concerned. 

0 In  conclusion,  I will  remind  your  excellency  that  in  1S93  the  policy  of 
cloj  ing  the  mints  -was  only  recommended  by  your  excellency's  predecessor 
in  c :>uueil  on  the  ground  that  an  international  arrangement,  similar  to  that 
wh  ch  is  now  contemplated,  was  not  then  obtainable.  This  Ls  clearly  stated 
in  1 iio  letters  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Government,  dated  the  ZM  March  and 
2ls1  June,  and  I shall  be  glad  to  learn  ■whether  your  excellency  sees  any 
rqjj  !on  to  modify  the  views  therein  expressed,  and  if  so,  on  what  grounds. 

J K The  question  involves  issues  of  such  magnitude  that  I cau  not  ask  your 
exc  3llency  to  reply  to  this  dispatch  without  taking  such  1 ime  as  you  may 
req  lire  for  full  deliberation  ancf  confidential  discussion.  As,  however,  it  is 
imj  ortant  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should,  as  soon  us  possible,  be  in 
a p Ksition  to  give  an  answer  to  the  French  and  American  representatives,  I 
tru  it  you  will  at  once  undertake  the  consideration  of  the  matter,  and  that 
yot  will  let  me  know  your  views  without  any  unnecessary  delay. 

I have,  etc., 

GEORGE  HAMILTON. 


No.  5.— Jud/a  office  to  treasury, 

India  Office,  October  15,  1897. 

^ in:  I am  directed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  council  to  for- 
wa*  d,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  treasury,  the 
inc  osed  copies  of  a correspondence  which  ha.s  taken  place  be  tween  his  Lord- 
shi  t and  the  Government  of  India  on  the  subject  of  the  cui  reucy  proposals 
of  J ranee  and  the  United  States. 

2 It  will  be  observed  that  on  the  5th  August,  Lord  George  Hamilton 
inv  ted  the  Government  of  India  to  give  their  most  careful  consideration  to 
the  .e  proposals,  which  were  to  the  effect  that  the  Governments  of  the  United 
Bra  ;es  and  of  France  should  open  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  aa 
wel  I as  of  gold,  such  silver  to  be  made  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount  at 
the  ratio  of  15}  of  silver  to  1 of  gold,  provided  that  those  Governments  wera 
sat:  they  would  receive  such  assistance  from  other  powers  in  increasing 

tho  demand  for  silver  as  would  in  their  opinion  justify  them  in  such  a policy. 

'I  hey  proposed  to  summon  an  international  conference  to  deal  with  the 
ma  icr  if  they  wore  led  to  believe,  by  the  preliminary  inquiry  which  they 
wei  e undertaking,  that  such  a conference  would  arrive  at  any  satisfactory 
res  dt,  and  they  asked  whether,  if  their  mints  were  opened  as  suggested,  the 
Go'  ernment  of  India  would  \indertake  to  reopen  concurrently  the  Indian 
mil  ts  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  to  repeal  the  order  which  made  the 
sov  ireign  legal  tender  m India. 

G To  this  dispatch  the  Government  of  India  have  replied  in  a letter,  dated 
the  hith  September,  in  which,  as  will  be  seen,  they  recommend  the  rejection 
of  1 hese  proposals  for  reasons  which  they  state  at  considerable  length.* 

4.  Tho  Government  of  India  have,  in  consideration  of  this  question,  the  ad- 
var  tage  which  local  knowledge  and  daily  experience  of  the  working  of  the 
lire  sent  currency  system  can  not  fail  to  give.  It  is  upon  them,  moreover, 
tha  the  duty  of  carrying  out  the  proposed  change  would  necessarily  fall; 
ant  they  would  have  an  interest  in  its  success  or  failure  with  which  that  of 
I no  )ther  Government  or  public  body  can  for  a moment  be  compared.  In 

It  the  ;e  circumstances,  the  Secretary  of  State  in  council  feels  that,  apart  from 
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all  other  consuleratims,  he  could  not  act  in  opposition  to  the  strongly  ex- 
pressed. views  of  the  Government  of  India  unless  he  were  convinced  that  the 
proposed  scheme  is  intrinsically  sound,  and  that  it  would  confer  real  and 
lasting  advantages  upon  the  Government  and  people  of  India. 

5.  After  most  careful  consideration  Lord  George  Hamilton  has  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  scheme  does  not  fulfill  those  conditions,  and  that  tho 
criticisms  of  the  Government  of  India  upon  it  are  in  the  main  well  founded. 
Those  criticisms  are  so  clearly  and  fully  stated  in  the  inclosed  letter  that  he 
does  not  feel  it  necessary  to  recapitulate  or  enlarge  upon  them;  there  are, 
however,  one  or  two  of  their  arguments  in  which  he  desires  more  especially 
to  express  his  concurrence. 

G.  Tho  first  of  these  relates  to  the  question  of  the  ratio  between  gold  and 
silver  to  be  adopted  in  the  proposed  international  agreement.  Tho  difi'erj 
ence  in  the  market  value  of  the  two  metals  is  in  the  proportion  of  about  3.5 
to  1,  whereas  the  ratio  proposed  is  15.1  to  1 ; and  his  lordship  can  not  avoid  the 
conclusion  that  tho  adoption  of  a ratio  differing  so  widely  from  that  which 
actually  obtains  between  the  two  metals  at  the  present  time  constitutes  in 
itself  a most  serious,  if  not  insuperable,  objection  to  the  proposals  under 
consideration.  . , , ^ ^ r 

7.  Lord  George  Hamilton  is  also  in  a^eement  with  the  Government  of  In- 
dia as  to  the  grave  results  which  any  failure  of  the  suggested  arrangement 
would  entail  upon  India.  He  believes  that,  owing  to  the  special  circum- 
stances of  that  country  and  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  obligations  of  its  Gov- 
ernment, those  results  would  be  far  more  disastrous  than  any  which  would, 
in  the  event  of  such  a failure,  be  incurred  by  France  and  the  United  States, 
and  he  would  therefore  be  unable  to  consent  on  the  part  of  India  to  the  pro- 
posed experiment  unless  he  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  its  effects  would 
oe  not  only  advantageous  but  durable. 

8.  On  this  point,  he  regrets  to  say,  ho  can  not  profess  to  be  satisfied. 
'Without  discussing  in  detail  the  reasons  which  have  led  the  Government  of 
India  to  conclude  that  the  proposed  system  could  not  be  regarded  as  secure, 
he  considers  that,  taken  together,  they  show  that  it  contains  elements  of 
uncertainty  and  danger  which  he  does  not  think  that  the  Government  of 
India  should  be  called  upon  to  face  in  disregard  of  their  own  strong  convic- 
tion as  to  the  peril  of  the  course  they  are  asked  to  pursue. 

9.  It  has  not  been  suggested,  nor  is  it  part  of  the  proposed  agreement,  tliat 
France  and  the  United  States  should,  if  the  arrangement  failed  to  maintain 
the  desired  ratio  between  gold  and  silver,  become  monometallic  silver-using 
countries,  nor  is  it  easy  to  see,  even  if  such  an  undertaking  were  offered,  how 
it  would  be  made  effective  under  certain  conceivable  contingencies.  Yet,  in 
the  absence  of  any  such  safeguard,  India  has  strong  reasons  for  declining  to 
adopt  a policy  which  might  end  in  placing  her  in  the  position  of  a country 
having  a monometallic  currency  heavily  depreciated,  and  yet  unassisted,  or 
at  best  only  slightly  assisted,  by  the  currency  requirements  of  the  countries 
upon  whose  invitation  she  had  taken  such  action. 

10.  Lord  George  Hamilton  desires  me  to  say  that  he  is  fully  conscious  of 
the  fact  that  these  proposals,  if  they  were  adopted,  might  have  an  effect  ex- 
tending far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Her  Majesty’s  Indian  dominions,  with 
which  he  is  principally  concerned.  But  he  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  dis- 
cuss the  subject  from  that  point  of  view,  or  to  consider  whether  or  upon 
what  conditions  it  would  now  be  desirable  to  substitute  an  international 
agreement  such  as  was  contemplated  by  the  Government  of  India  in  1892  for 
the  policy  which  was  adopted  in  1893. 

He  can  only  deal  with  the  particular  proposals  now  before  him,  and,  aa 
regards  these  proposals,  he  has  been  unable  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that  they 
do  not  satisfy  the  conditions  necessary  to  justify  such  a change  of  policy  as 
has  been  suggested  to  him. 

11.  The  Secretary  of  State  in  council  must  therefore  record  his  concurrence 
in  the  request  of  the  government  of  India  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government 
will  not  assent  to  the  undertaking  desired  by  France  and  the  United  States. 


I have,  etc., 


ARTHUR  GODLEY. 


I 


[Inclosure  1 in  No.  5.] 

India  office  to  Govermnent  of  India,  August  5, 1S07, 
(See  No.  4.) 


[Inclosure  2 in  No.  5.] 

Government  of  India  to  India  office, 

Simla,  September  10,  1807. 

My  Lord:  We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  Lordship’s 
dispatch  of  the  5th  of  August  last,  asking  for  our  opinion  whether  the  Indian 
mints  may  be  reopened  to  silver  as  part  of  a contemplated  arrangement  un- 
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e ?r  which  France  and  the  United  States  of  America  will  e pon  their  mints  to 
8 Iver  as  well  as  gold. 

The  present  currency  systems  of  the  three  cotintries  may  be  thus  described: 
I ranee  and  theUnited  States  both  have  a gold  standard;  theirmintsare  open 
t » gold  and  clo.sed  to  silver;  but  gold  and  silver  coins  are  alike  legal  tender 
t >au  unlimited  amount  in  both  countries,  at  a ratio  of  15'  to  1 in  the  former 
a id  of  hi  to  1 in  the  latter.  The  currency  system  of  India  is  in  a transition 
s ate:  the  government  of  India  in  189;i  decided  to  establish  a gold  standard, 
a id  the  first  stop  tov/ard  that  object  was  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  silver  by 
/ ct  VIII  of  1S9>.  The  silver  rupee  is  still  the  sole  legal  tender  coin,  though 
t 10  government  has  by  executive  orders  undertaken  to  receive  gold  and 
s ivereigus  under  certain  restrictions  set  forth  in  notifications  Nos.  and 

'•>>  of  llie  :^0th  of  Juno,  IS'Kl,  the  rate  of  exchange  adopted  being  10  pence  tho 
r i]>eo  or  15  impecs^:::!  yound  sterling. 

The  measures  to  be  taken  when  the  transition  period  has  passed  have  not 
I ■'enlaid  down,  Imt  it  i.s  probable  that  tho  Indian  mints  will  be  opened  to  gold, 
a id  gold  coins  will  be  made  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount;  silverrujices 

V ouhl  also  continue  to  bo  legal  tender  to  an  unlimited  amount,  and  the  ratio 
1 3tween  the  ru])oo  and  the  gold  coins  as  legal  tender  woul  I at  the  same  time 
1 } iinailv  settled.  The  system  toward  which  India  is  luo  'ing  is  thus  a gold 
& andard  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  now  exists  in  France  and  tho  United 
i^.aUs,  but  with  a different  ratio  for  legal  tender;  but  ft>r  the  present  the 
n ints  are  close  I boih  to  gold  and  silver.  Tlie  transition  period  has  lasted 
f more  than  four  years,  but  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  it  is  now  drawing 
t ‘ a close. 

Tho  changes  wb'cli  are  involved  in  the  arrangements  proposed  to  Bcr 
5 ajosty‘s  Government  are  the  following:  France  and  the  United  States  are 
t > open  their  mints  to  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  continuing  the  free  coinage 
c ■*  gold  and  the  unlimited  legal  tender  of  coins  of  both  metals,  the  ratio  re- 
r .aining  unchanged  in  France  and  being  altered  to  the  French  ratio  of  15^ 
t > 1 in  the  United  States.  India  is  to  open  her  mints  to  silver,  to  keep  them 
c osed  to  gold,  and  to  undertake  not  to  make  gold  legal  tender.  France  and 
t le  Linited  States  would  thus  be  bimetallic;  India  would  be  monometallic 
( ilver);  while  most  of  tho  other  imijortaiit  countries  of  tlio  world  would  bo 
n .onometallic  (gold). 

The  object  which  tho  proposers  have  in  view  is  the  establishment  of  a sta- 
1:  e relation  between  the  values  of  gold  and  of  silver.  This  would  include 
t le  establishment  of  a stable  exchange  between  the  rupee  and  sterling  cur- 
r ncy,  which  was  the  object  of  the  government  of  India  in  the  proposals 
1!  ado  in  our  financial  dispatch  of  tho  21st  of  June,  1892,  which  proposals  uiti- 
n ately  resulted  in  the  adoption,  in  view  to  the  attainment  of  that  object,  of 
t le  policy  of  a gold  standard  and  in  the  closing  of  the  mints  to  the  free  coin- 
a JO  of  silver. 

If,  then,  it  were  certain  that  the  suggested  measures  v'ould  result  in  tho 
e .tablisliment  of  a stable  ratio,  the  Government  of  India  n ight  well  consider 

V hether  their  adoption  would  not  bo  preferable  to  the  nolicy  to  wliich  they 
c unmitted  themselves  in  1893  in  the  hope  of  attaining'tl^o  same  result  by 
h olated  action  on  the  ]iart  of  India  alone.  The  principal  questions,  therefore, 
ft  r us  to  consider  are.  whether  the  measures  are  more  likely  to  succeed  than 
fie  policy  of  ls93,  and  what  consequences  to  India  maybe  apprehended  if 
tl  ,e  measures  should  fail  of  success  after  being  brought  into  operation.  From 
t:  .is  point  of  vicMv  we  propose  to  discuss  the  effect  on  trade  and  industry,  and 
o I our  own  revenues,  of  the  changes  when  made,  and  of  the  failure  of  tho 
a 'rangeineiit.if  it  should  fail,  the  chances  of  success  and  the  risks  of  failure. 

The  first  resultof  thesuggestedmeasures,if  they  even  temporarily  succeed 
i!  tlieir  object,  would  be  an  intense  disturbance  of  Indian  trade  and' industry 
b r the  sudden  rise  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  which,  if  the  ratio  adopted  were 
L 1 to  1,  would  be  a rise  from  about  19  pence  to  about  23  pence  the  rupee. 
K icli  a rise  is  enough  to  kill  our  export  trade,  for  the  time  at  least.  If  the 
piblicwere  not  convinced  that  tho  arrangement  would  have  the  effect  in- 
t»  nded,  or  believed  that  it  would  not  be  permanent,  tho  paralysis  of  trade  and 
ii  dusti’y  would  be  prolonged  and  accompanied  by  acute  individual  suffering, 
n >ne  of  the  advantages  expected  would  bo  attained,  and  tho  country  would 
p .>s  through  a critical  period  which  would  retard  its  progress  for  years. 

How  long  the  crisis  would  last  before  normal  or  stable  conditions  were  ro- 
s1  ored  it  is  not  possible  to  conjecture.  It  would  be  long  e^  en  if  the  mercaii- 
ti  o and  banking  community  saw  that  silver  was  being  st-Midily  maintained 
a tho  prescribed  ratio,  while  any  indication  of  unsteadiness  would  greatly 
p olong  the  period  by  giving  foundation  for  doubt.  If  tlie  doubt  should  hap- 

n to  be  justified  by  the  results,  the  position  would  bo  edsastrous  alike  to 
tl  e State,  to  individuals,  and  to  trade  generally.  The  exchange  value  of  tho 
ri  pee  having  risen  suddenly,  without  any  intermediate  steps,  from  10  pence 
t(  some  higher  figure,  it  would  fall  quite  as  suddenly  to  a point  far  lower  than 
it  i present  level,  probably  to  9 pence,  or  even  lower.  Such  a fall  would,  apart 
fi  oni  other  disastrous  results,  necessitate  the  imposition  of  additional  taxa- 
ti  .m  to  the  extent  of  many  crores. 
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Wemay  here  remind  3; our  Lordship  that  such  an  agreement  as  is  proposed 
Is  an  infinitely  more  serious  question  for  India  than  for  either  of  the  other 
two  countries,  for  it  seems  clear  that  practically  the  whole  risk  of  disaster 
from  failure  would  fall  on  India  alone.  What  would  happen  in  each  of  the 
three  countries  if  the  agreement  broke  down  and  came  to  an  end?  Franco 
possesses  a large  stock  of  gold,  and  the  United  States  are  at  present  in  much 
the  same  situation  as  France,  though  the  stock  of  that  metal  is  not  so  large. 

It  may  be  admitted  that  if  no  precautions  were  taken  these  gold  reservoa 
might  disappear  under  the  operation  of  the  agreement,  and  in  that  case,  if 
the  experiment  iiltiiiKibely  failed,  the  two  countries  conf'erned  would  suffer 
gr(?at  loss.  But  it  is  inconceivable  that  precautions  would  not  bo  taken,  at 
all  events  so  soon  as  the  danger  of  the  depletion  of  the  gold  reserves  mani- 
fested itself,  and  therefore  it  is  probable  that  no  particular  change  would 
take  place  in  the  monetary  system  of  France  or  the  United  States,  the  only 
effect  of  the  agreement  being  a coinage  of  .silver  which  would  terminate  with 
the  termination  of  the  agremnent.  Thus  the  Avhole  cost  of  the  failure,  if  tho 
experimetit  should  fail,  would  be  borne  by  India. 

Hero  the  rupee  would  rise  with  givat  swiftness:  it  would  keep  steady  for 
a time,  and  then,  when  tho  collajise  came,  it  would  fail  lieadlong.  What 
course  could  'we  then  adopt  to  x^revent  tho  fluctuation  of  the  exchange  value 
of  our  standard  of  value  with  the  fluctuations  in  the  ludce  of  silver?  We  do 
not  think  that  aiiy  remedy  would  be  open  to  us,  for  if  the  Indian  mints  were 
reox^ened  to  silver  now  it  would,  in  our  ojJnion,  be  practically  imxx>ssible  for 
the  Government  of  India  ever  to  close  them  again,  and  even  if  they  were 
closed  it  would  only  be  after  very  large  additions  had  been  made  "to  the 
amount  of  silver  in  circulation. 


There  i.s  another  imx^(>^'tant  consideration  in  which  India  is  affected  in  a 
manner  different  from  France  and  the  United  States.  The  effect  of  the 
scheme  will  jirobably  be  an  increase  in  gold  prices  ( that  is,  in  tho  prices  cur- 
rent in  Franco  and  in  the  United  States)  and  a fall  in  silver  prices  (that  is, 
in  the  prices  current  in  India).  This  is  riot  the  place  in  which  to  dLscuss  the 
economic  effects  of  a rise  or  a fall  in  prices,  a matter  in  resi>ect  of  which 
there  may  be  difference  of  opinion.  But  we  xmesume  that  France  and  the 
United  fc^tatoscontemidato  with  equanimity  the  possible  effects  of  tho  change 
of  prices  upon  their  trade  and  ijroduction  generally",  while  it  Is  inanife.stTy 
impo.ssihle  for  us,  affected  as  we  are  in  the  opposite  direction,  to  take  the 
same  view. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  somewhat  unfair  to  expect  that  India  should,  after 
its  struggles  and  difliculties  of  the  last  decade,  consider  itself  on  the  same 
plane  in  the  discussion  of  these  projects  as  France  and  the  United  States. 
India  luis,  since  1893,  passed  through  a iieriod  of  serious  tension  and  emliar- 


no  w nearly  over,  and  that  we  shall,  in  tho  near  future,  succeed  in  establi.shing 
a stable  exchange  at  10  pence  the  rupee  by  continuing  the  }iol:cy  initiated  in 
189fl. 

Tho  United  States  are  possibly,  in  part  at  least,  insxnred  in  making  these 
proposals  by  the  idea  that  they  may  have  lx}fore  them  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties and  danger.s  which  we  have  experienced.  We  need  not  .say  that  if  onr 
way  wa.s  clear  before  u.s,  the  consideration  that  another  and  a friendly  na- 
tion would  derive  benefit  from  the  course  acloxjted  by  u.s  would  present  i't.self 
to  our  minds  a.s  a gocwl  reason  for  the  adoiJtion  of  a course  of  action  which 
would  have  that  result.  But  the  case  is  quite  different  when,  on  the  eve  of 
emerging  with  success,  bj"  our  own  unaided  efforts,  from  the  monetary  dis- 
turbances of  the  last  twenty  years,  we  are  asked,  in  view  of  the  benefit  to 
other  nations,  to  throw  away  the  advantages  we  have  gained  and  plunge  into 
a new  period  of  struggle  and  change.  Only  tho  most  absolute  certai’ntv  of 
early  and  permanent  .success  would  warrant  our  acceptance  of  such  a position. 

We  can  not  help  seeing  that  if  the  policy  of  1893  is  now  abandoned  and  if 
the  tri)>le  union  uowproi^osed  as  a substitute  should  fail  iu  its  operation  or 
should  terminate,  and  in  its  failure  stibject  Indian  trade  to  the  violent  shocks 


wo  have  described,  the  government  of  India  could  not.  as  a resx^on.-ible  gov- 
ernment, call  upon  the  commercial  public  to  face  another  prolonged  x'criod 
of  doubt,  suspense,  agitation,  and  difficulties.  For  it  must  be  clearly  and 
fully  recognized  that  if  India  joins  in  tlie  proposed  measures  wc  shall  be  left 
dei:>endent,  as  the  sole  means  of  attaining  stability  in  exchange,  on  tho  success 
of  those  mea.suivs,  and  tliat,  if  they  should  fail.  India  must  be  content  to  re- 
main permanently  under  the  silver  standard  with  all  its  admitted  disadvan- 
tages. 

If,  then,  there  is  any  reasonable  doubt  of  the  success  of  thesuggo.stcd  meas- 
ures, we  are  of  o])inioii  that  wo  ought  to  refuse  to  cooperate,  anrl  shouM 
maintain  our  freedom  to  watch  the  course  of  events  and  take  such  action 
from  time  to  time  as  these  may  render  expedient.  A pos.sibility.  or  even  a 
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proha  jility,  that  the  efforts  of  France  and  the  United  States  might  meet 
with  f access  wonld  not  be  enough  to  justify  us  in  parting  witli  our  freedom 
or  doi  ig  anything  to  further  an  experiment  which,  if  it  fails,  will  entail  con- 
seque  ices  to  the  trade  and  finances  of  India  which  must  be  described,  with- 
out ai  V exaggeration,  as  disastrous. 

We  have  given  very  careful  consideration  to  the  question  whether  France 
and  tl  e United  States  are  likely,  with  the  help  of  India,  to  be  able  to  maintain 
the  re  ative  value  of  gold  and  silver  permanently  at  the  ratio  they  intend  to 
adopt  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  while  wo  admit  a possibility 
of  tlu  arrangements  proposed  resulting  in  the  permanent  maintenance  of 
the  vi  lue  of  gold  and  silver  at  the  ratio  of  15 j to  1,  the  probability  is  that 
they  \ ill  fail  to  secure  that  result,  and  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  hold  that 
there  .s  anything  approaching  a practical  certainty  of  their  doing  so. 

Oii€  reason  for  this  conclusion  is  that  the  arrangement  wonld  rest  on  too 
narro  v a basis.  A union  consisting  of  two  countries,  with  a third  lending 
assist  .nee,  is  a very  different  thing  from  the  general  international  union  of 
all  or  most  of  the  important  countries  of  the  world  which  was  advocated  by 
the  g(  vernment  of  India  in  the  dispatches  of  March  and  June,  1892,  and  of 
Febri  ary  and  September,  1886. 

To  .fford  a hope  that  a monetary  union  will  succeed  in  establishing  sta- 
bility in  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver,  it  is  essential  that  the  nations 
aciher  ng  to  it  should  be  of  such  number  and  importance  that  the  metallic 
curre  icy  of  the  whole  body  shall  be  of  sufficient  extent  to  allow  of  the  exer- 
cise o aclequate  influence  on  the  value  of  the  two  metals. 

We  doubt  whether  any  two,  or  even  three,  nations  in  the  world,  unless, 
indee- 1,  one  of  them  was  Great  Britain,  could  comply  with  this  condition,  and 
we  ho  re  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  France  and  the  United  States  and  India 
certa  tily  could  not.  The  intended  ratio  assigns  to  coined  silver  a much 
highe  • value  than  the  present  market  value  of  silver,  and  the  market  value 
could  only  be  raised  by  transferring  the  demand  for  coinage  from  gold  to 
silvei  But  France,  the  United  States,  and  India  all  possess  a very  large 
stock  of  silver  coin,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  is  much  room  in  them 
for  a urge  increase  in  the  silver  coinage  except  by  the  displacement  in  France 
and  t le  United  States  of  the  existing  gold  coins. 

It  i } quite  possible  that  the  whole  of  the  gold  coinage  of  both  France  and 
the  U litod  States  might  disappear  and  be  replaced  by  silver  coins  before  the 
mark  jt  value  of  silver  was  raised  to  the  intended  ratio  with  gold.  Whether 
the  G )vernments  of  those  countries  will  allow  a total  displacement  of  their 
gold  1 y silver  coins  and  the  possible  export  from  the  country  of  the  entire 
stock  ot  gold  is,  as  we  explain  in  paragraphs  6 and  16  of  this  dispatch,  open 
torac  .'o  than  doubt;  and  in  so  far  as  either  enforces  measures  to  prevent 
gold  1 1'om  being  exported,  the  power  of  the  union,  and  possibly  also  its  de- 
sire, 1 0 effect  its  object  will  be  diminished. 

A 1 arther  doubt  occurs  to  us  in  the  possibility  that  either  Prance  or  the 
Unitt  i States  may,  for  reasons  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  your  lord- 
ship, >e  reduced  for  a time  to  a paper  currency.  In  that  case,  i he  agreement 
wouli . cease  to  operate  for  an  indefinite  period  under  the  stress  of  circum- 
stanc  ‘S.  This  possibility,  though  of  no  importance  in  the  case  of  a union 
comp  dsing  all  the  important  countries  of  the  world,  can  not  bo  disregarded 
when  two  or  three  countries  only  form  the  union. 

An  )ther  important  source  of  doubt  lies  in  the  consideration  that  a three- 
sided  agreement  is  open  to  much  greater  risk  of  termination  by  the  action  of 
one  o • two  of  the  parties  than  a many-sided  agreement  such  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  advocated  before  1893.  In  the  latter  all  the  commercial  coun- 
tries vould  be  in  the  union,  and  all  would  be  in  an  equal  ]*o.sition;  there 
wouli . be  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  operation  of  the  agreement  bene- 
fited me  country  at  the  expense  of  another. 

Th  jre  would,  therefore,  be  no  substantial  inducement  for  withdrawal 
from  the  regime  adopted  by  common  consent;  the  union  might,  for  practical 
purp'  'ses,  continue  to  subsist  and  to  produce  its  effect  even  after  the  dissent- 
ing o untry  had  withdrawn.  On  the  other  hand,  in  a three-sitled  agreement 
such  IS  is  now  proposed,  either  Franco  or  the  United  States  might  any  day 
find  s 'jme  reason  for  thinking  that  some  other  nation  was  obtaining  some  ad- 
vanb  ge  at  their  expense  in  consequence  of  the  great  difference  in  the  stand- 
ard o ' value,  and  thereupon  discussions  might  ensue  as  to  the  expediency  of 
term  nating  the  agreement,  which  would  have  only  a less  serious  effect  than 
its  ac  ual  termination. 

An  )ther  reason  for  anticipating  that  the  proposed  agreement  is  not  likely 
to  su  ’ceod  will  be  found  in  the  considerations  mentioned  in  paragraph  6 
regal  ling  the  improbability  of  France  and  the  United  States  allowing  their 
gold  eserve  to  disappear.  We  attach  great  importance  to  these  considera- 
tions because  we  are  convinced  that  they  vitally  affect  the  prospects  of  any 
agret  meat  being  successfully  carried  out.  With  the  precautions  to  which 
we  hi  ve  referred  the  experiment  might  be  continued,  for  the  risk  to  the  two 
natio  is  would  be  very  small.  But  without  these  precautions,  or  if  they 
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proved  to  be  inadequate  for  their  purpose,  i.  e.,  the  retention  of  a sufficient 
stock  of  gold,  we  believe  the  inducement  to  abandon  the  experiment  would 
be  very  strong,  and  even  if  one  country  adopted  that  course,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  whole  agreement  breaking  down. 

For  these  reasons  alone,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  objections 
based  on  the  particular  ratio  proposed,  which  we  shall  separately  discuss,  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  5'our  Lordship  to  refuse  to  give  the  under- 
taking desired  by  the  Governments  of  France  and  the  Lmited  States.  Wo 
are  quite  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  interests  of  India  demand  that  her  mints 
shall  not  be  oiiencd  as  part  of  an  arrangement  to  which  two  or  throe  countries 
only  are  parties  and  which  does  not  include  Great  Britain. 

We  note  that  the  proposals  of  the  Governments  of  France  and  the  United 
States  are  subject  to  the  proviso  that  they  are  satisfied  that  they  will  receive 
assistance  from  other  powers  in  increasing  the  demand  for  silver.  We  be- 
lieve that  a limited  increase  of  the  quantity  of  silver  used  as  currency  will 
exercise  a very  trifling  influence,  if  any,  in  raiding  the  gold  price  of  silver, 
and  that  the  only  assistance  from  other  powers  which  can  be  of  anv  real 
value  would  be  the  addition  of  other  countries  to  the  bimetallic  union  of 
France  and  the  United  States.  If,  however,  assurances  of  really  substanliai 
cooperation  should  be  secured  from  other  countries,  we  shafl  be  glad  to 
learn  the  exact  nature  of  the  assurances,  and  wo  shall  then  consider  whether 
the  jiromisod  cooperation  changes  the  conditions  of  the  problem  or  adds 
materially  to  the  chances  of  success. 

We  believe,  however,  that  whatever  inducements  are  held  out  to  us  by 
other  nations,  our  best  policy  in  monetary  matters  is  to  link  our  system  wdth 
that  of  Great  Britain.  Our  commercial  connections  with  that  country  are 
far  more  important  than  those  with  all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together, 
and  more  than  a sixth  part  of  our  expenditure  is  incurred  in  that  country 
and  measured  in  its  currency.  The  advantages  which  in  this  respect  we 
gain  by  following  the  lead  of  Great  Britain  are  not  obtained,  or  not  fully 
obtained,  if  we  become  members  of  a monetary  union  in  which  Great  Britain 
takes  no  part.  And,  indeed,  as  we  have  already  explained,  we  have  little 
ho]>e  of  an  efficient  union  being  formed  unless  Great  Britain  is  a member. 

We  think  it  a reasonable  position  for  us  to  take  with  regard  to  the  present 
proposals  by  France  and  the  United  States  that  we  should  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  strove  long  and  earnestly  to  further  the  formation  of  an 
international  union;  that  w'hen  they  saw  that  the  opposition  of  England  ren- 
dered impossible  the  attainment  of  that  object  withm  any  measurable  time, 
they  temporarily  abandoned  their  efforts  in  that  direction  and  decided,  as 
the  least  prejudicial  of  the  courses  open  to  them,  to  throw  in  their  lot  with 
Great  Britain  and  to  adopt  the  gold  standard;  that,  as  it  appears  improbable 
that  an  effective  union  will  be  formed  without  the  adhesion  of  Great  Britain, 
and  as  the  measures  adopted  to  introduce  a gold  standard  in  India  are  no\y 
approaching  final  success,  they  consider  that  it  will  bo  wisest  to  adhere  to 
the  course  adopted  in  1893  until  Great  Britain  is  prepared  to  join  in  interna- 
tional bimetallism,  and  that  they  therefore  wish  to  adhere  to  the  same  mon- 
etary standard  as  Great  Britain,  with  which  nation  they  are  most  closely 
linked  both  in  respect  of  their  commercial  relations  and  in  all  other  respects, 
and  to  refrain  from  becoming  a party  to  arrangements  with  other  nations  in 
which  Great  Britain  sees  ample  reason  for  refusing  to  join. 

f8o  far  the  arguments  we  have  offered  in  discuasmg  the  chances  of  success 
or  failure  of  the  arrangement  have  been  independent  of  con.sideration  of  the 
precise  ratio  proposed  by  France  and  United  States.  We  have  objected  to 
the  arrangement  on  grounds  which  apply  to  it,  whatever  be  the  ratio  adopted, 
but  we  must  add  that  our  objections  are  greatly  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  so  high  a ratio  is  proposed  as  15}  to  1.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  difficulty 
of  making  the  arrangement  effective  will  be  immensely  increased  bv  the 
adoption  of  a ratio  differing  so  widely  from  the  present  market  ratio?  In- 
deed, even  if  it  could  be  maintained  successfully,  we  should  object  to  that 
ratio  in  the  interests  of  India,  and  we  recommend  that  your  Lordship  should, 
on  behalf  of  India,  decline  to  participate  in  or  do  anything  to  encourage  the 
formation  of  a union  based  on  that  ratio. 

\V o have  said  in  paragraph  5 that  the  first  result  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment would  be  an  immediate  disturbance  of  trade  and  industry  by  the  ad- 
vance of  the  exchange_  value  of  the  rupee,  which  will  be  very  intense  if  the 
rise  is  from  between  15  and  16  pence  to  about  2^3  pence.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  effect  would  be  to  throw  some  branches  of  the  export  trade  of  India 
and  the  industries  connected  therewith  (the  planting  industries,  for  example, 
in  which  a large  amount  of  European  capital  has  been  embarked)  into  the 
most  depressed  cendiliun  for  some  time  at  least.  The  period  of  depression 
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ny  case,  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  true  interests  of  India  demand  that 
?asures  for  attaining  stability  in  the  rate  of  exchange  between  gold 
ver  should  be  based  upon  a rate  not  greatly  differing  from  lH  pence  the 
and  that  any  measure  which  would  raise  the  rupee  materially  higher 
lat  level  involves  great  dangers,  for  which  we  see  no  adequate  corn- 
ions.  Your  lordship  will  observe  that  we  attach  no  special  impor- 
:o  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  proposed  consitlerable  rise  in 
ige,  mentioned  in  paragrajih  5 of  your  dispatch,  and  consider  them  to 
outweigliod  by  the  resulting  evils. 

ised  as  we  have  been  for  many  years  by  the  difflcnlty  of  finding  the 
luilly  increasing  number  of  rujjees  requisite  to  discharge  our  sterling 
ics,  we  are  apt  to  look  too  exclusively  at  the  effect  which  a rise  of  ex- 
‘ would  have  in  diminishing  the  burden  of  that  demand  ujicn  us.  We 
deny  that  a large  surplus  of  revenue  will  arise  from  so  great  an  im- 
nent  in  exchange;  but  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  th-ire  are  many 
ts  in  which  our  revenue  account  must  directly  suffer  by  a rise  in  the 
ige  value  ot  tlie  rupee,  and  that  these  considerations  oiiglit  to  greatly 
ice  our  estimate  of  the  benefit  to  our  revenue  account  which  is  almost 
le  advantage  which,  as  a Government,  we  can  expect  to  obtain  from 
tposed  ineasures. 

inticipated  fall  in  prices  is  one  that  will  adversely  affect  both  our  rev- 
ind  tlie  general  condition  of  the  agricultural  classes  in  the  country, 
e the  case  of  our  land  revenue,  a very  large  portion  of  the  country  has 
under  land-revenue  settlement  during  the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years, 
the  factors  in  fixing  the  demand  of  the  Government  for  revenue  is 
tce  of  agricultural  produce.  If  that  price  falls  away,  the  heavier  the 
d Ijecomes,  and  if  it  falls  away  materially  the  relation  between  the 
hat  the  ryot  can  obtain  for  his  produce  and  the  assessment  he  has  to 
nay  be  so  seriously  altered  as  to  affect  the  agricultural  prosperity  of 
racts  of  country. 

work  of  resettlement  is  a tedious  one;  it  can  not  be  effected  in  all 
)ility  for  some  years,  and  when  it  is  effected  it  will  pro  tiinto  dissipate 
jf  the  advantage  which  the  rise  of  exchange  would  bring  to  the  Gov- 
nt  account. 

ilso,  as  regard.s  our  railway  revenues,  which  are  now  so  important  a 
1 of  our  income.  They  are  in  part  directly  dependent  upon  the  activ- 
fche  export  trade,  and  a blow  struck  at  that  trade  will  be  felt  by  us 
lately  and  directly  through  our  railway  account. 

these  reasons,  therefore,  in  addition  to  those  set  forth  m the  earlier 
1 of  this  dispatch,  we  recommend  that  the  reply  to  the  i*equest  of  the 
iments  of  France  and  the  United  States  should  be  in  the  negative. 
?sume  that  a union  based  upon  a ratio  low  enough  to  suit  our  interests 
be  unacceptable  to  France  and  the  United  States. 
h reference  to  paragraph  G of  your  Lordship’s  dispatch,  wo  invite  atten- 
the  descrixition  of  the  present  currency  system  of  India  given  in  para- 
above.  There  appears  to  be  some  misapprehension  in  the  comparison 
between  the  arrangement  proposed  by  the  United  States  and  France 
0 ‘'jiresent  system”  in  India. 

present  system  is,  of  course,  open  to  the  objection  that  it  is  one  of 
al  restriction,  but  it  is  essential  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  a perma- 
rstem,  or,  indeed,  a system  at  all.  We  are  in  a transition  period,  mov- 
)m  one  system  to  another,  and  the  present  artificial  restriction  is 
^ a temporary  expedient  which  has  for  its  sole  object  the  acceleration 
movement,  and  which  will  cease  to  exist  at  the  completion  of  the 
lent.  Thereafter  the  expansion  and  contraction  of  the  currency  will 
to  the  natural  forces  of  the  market;  that  is,  it  will  be  r(*gulated  auto- 
lly  by  the  inflow  and  outflow  of  gold. 

true  that  the  system  will  be  open  to  the  other  objection  stated  in  para- 
G of  the  dispatch,  that  the  rupee  will  continue  to  remain  at  a value 
its  metallic  value;  but— as  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  He rsch ell’s  com- 
— this  is  an  objection  which  has  not  made  itself  seriou.sly  felt  in  the 
countries,  including  France  and  the  United  States,  in  which  an  analo- 
pstem  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
ion  will  make  itself  seriously  felt  in  India  when  the  gold  standard  has 
ffectively  introduced. 

question  really  is  not  one  of  comparison,  as  put  by  your  Lordship,  be- 
the  present  temporary  expedient  in  India  and  the  arrangement  pro- 
but  between  a gold  standard  and  the  proposed  arrangement,  which 
es  the  abandonment  of  the  policy^  of  a gold  standard,  adopted  in 
V of  reversion  to  the  policy  of  a silver  standard. 

aragraph  9 of  the  dispatch  your  Lordshii)  reminds  us  that  “ in  1892  the 
of  closing  the  mints  was  only  recommended  ” by  Lord  Lansdowne's 
iment  ‘‘on  the  ground  that  an  international  arrangement,  similar  to 
Inch  is  now  contemplated,  was  not  then  obtainable,”  and  we  are  asked 
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> to  say  whether  we  see  any  reason  to  modify  the  views  expressed  in  that  sense 

in  the  dispatches  of  the  23rd  March  and  21st  June,  1892. 

In  reiffy,  we  have  first  to  point  out  that  the  international  arrangement 
which  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Government  contemplated  is  very  far  from  being 
similar  to  that  which  is  now  x^i’oposed.  The  proiiosal  now  under  considera- 
tion is  for  a union  of  two  countries  only,  with  some  assistance  from  a third, 
r The  international  arrangement  contemplated  in  1892  was  a general  bimetallic 

. union  of  all  important  nations,  or,  to  use  the  words  of  the  dispatch  of  the  4th 

/ September,  188G,  which  is  referred  to  in  paragrax^h  2 of  disiiatch  of  the  21st 

June,  1892,  as  expressing  the  views  held  by  Lord  Lansdowne's  Government, 
‘"an  international  agreement  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver  and  the  making  of 
both  gold  and  silver  coin  a legal  tender  at  a fixed  ratio  by  a groux)  of  nations 
possessed  of  a metallic  currency  of  sufficient  extent  to  maintain  that  ratio 
permanently.”  We  have  already  stated  our  oinnion  that  the  agreement  now 
proposed  does  not  fulfill  the  last-named  essential  condition. 

Secondly,  circumstances  have  essentially  altered  since  1802.  Despairing  of 
securing  the  adoption  of  any  of  the  measures  which  they  had  persistently 
urged,  the  Government  of  India  decided  to  attemj^t  the  establishment  of  a 
gold  standard,  and,  as  the  first  stei),  clo.sed  the  mints  to  the  coinage  of  silver 
tendered  by  the  public.  If  the  proposals  now  made  had  been  made  in  1892  or 
at  any  time  before  June,  1893,  it  is  conceivable  that  the  Government  of  India 
of  that  time  would  have  welcomed  them  as  containing  a possibility  of  secur- 
ing the  objects  they  desired,  and  would,  in  order  to  secure  their  adoption, 
have  agreed  to  postpone  the  closing  of  the  mints  and  to  keex)  them  ojien  for 
a iierind  sufficient  to  allow  a full  trial  to  the  measures  of  Franco  and  the 
United  States,  say  for  five  years. 

But  our  position  is  now  very  different.  The  experience  of  the  last  three 
or  four  years  has  cleared  up  many  doubts  which  were  present  to  our  prede- 
cessors’ minds  in  1893,  and  it  has  taught  us  that  the  course  we  actually 
adopted  in  1893  really  had  in  it  better  chances  of  success  than  the  alternative 
of  a partial  international  agreement.  To  agree  not  to  close  mints  still  pjiea 
fora  definite  time,  and  to  agree  to  reopen  closed  mints,  are  two  very  differ- 
ent things.  The  former  course  would  have  been  justifiable  if  the  measures 
X'^roposed  were  such  as  to  afford  a reasonable  expectation  of  securing  the 
main  object  of  the  Government  of  India,  namely,  stability  in  the  rate  of  ex- 
change. The  latter  is  entirely  unjustifiable  unless  the  measures  afford  a 
X^ractical  certainty  of  securing  that  object. 

The  conditions  under  which  we  have  had  to  reply  to  your  Lordship’s  dis- 
patch preclude  our  consulting  the  commercial  and  banking  communities  in 
I I this  country,  although  the  subject  is  one  in  wliich  they  are,  as  we  have  ex- 

idained,  most  closely  interested.  It  was  only  after  prolonged  public  discus- 
sion, and  after  a formal  examination  by  a committee  of  exx)erts,that  the  pol- 
icy of  1893  was  adopted;  and  if  wo  thought  it  our  duty  to  advocate  a change 
^ in  that  iiolicy  instead  of  to  set  out  the  strong  objections  which  we  see  to  its 

abandonment,  wo  would  nevertheless  strongly  deiirecate  any  steps  of  the 
t kind  being  taken  without  the  fullest  preliminary  consideration  on  the  part  of 

the  banking  and  commercial  bodies  in  this  country. 

To  sum  up  our  reply  to  your  Lordship's  reference  is  a strong  recommenda- 
tion that  you  should  decline  to  give  the  undertaking  desired  by  France  and 
the  Lbiited  States.  Our  unanimous  and  decided  oxnnion  is  that  it  would  be 
most  unwise  to  reopen  the  mints  as  part  of  the  x-)roi)Osed  arrangements,  espe- 
cially at  a time  when  we  are  to  all  appearance  ai)x>roaching  the  attainment 
of  stability  in  exchange  by  the  oxieration  of  our  own  isolated  and  independent 
action. 

ELGIN. 

G.  8.  WHITE. 

J.  WESTLAND. 

_ J.  WOODBURN. 
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impor  ant;  and  on  the  5th  August  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  council 
addref  sed  a dispatch  to  the  government  of  India,  asking  for  an  expression 
of  the:  r opinion  on  the  subject. 

I an  now  to  inclose  a copy  of  a letter  from  the  India  office,*  forwarding 
the  re  dy  of  the  government  of  India  to  this  inquiry. 

It  V ill  be  observed  that  their  ‘'iinanimous  and  decided  opinion  is  that  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  reopen  the  mints  as  part  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
rnents  ” and  that  this  conclusion  is  indorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
counci .. 

j\ly  J iOrds  have  read  with  attention  the  reasons  by  which  this  conclusion 
is  sup]  orted.  Among  other  arguments,  the  government  of  India  point  oat 
that  t .ey  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  up  the  policy  which  lor  four  years 
they  I ^ve  been  endeavoring  to  make  efiective,  in  the  absence  of  substantial 
seciiri  y that  the  system  to  be  substituted  for  it  is  i^ractically  certain  to  be 
stable 

If,  c wing  to  the  relative  smallness  of  the  area  over  which  the  bimetallic 
system  is  to  be  established,  to  the  great  divergence  between  the  proposed 
re.tio  nd  the  present  gold  price  of  silver,  or  to  any  other  cause,  the  legal 
ratio  ^ /ere  not  maintained,  the  position  of  silver  might  be  mm  h worse  than 
before  and  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  Government  of  India  greater 
than  a ay  with  which  they  have  as  yet  had  to  contend. 

The  se  are  arguments  against  the  pi‘oi)osals.  a-s  they  stand,  of  which  it  is 
impos  ible  to  deny  the  force.  But  even  were  they  less  strong  than  they  ap- 
pear t ) my  lords,  or  than  they  will  probably  appear  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Ui  ited  States  and  France,  the  Government  of  India  could  hardly  be  com- 
pelled against  their  own  decided  opinions,  to  make  a second  important  change 
in  Ind  an  currency  within  so  short  a period  as  four  years,  at  a time  of  excep- 
tional difficulty  and  suffering. 

In  t lese  circumstances  my  Lords  would  suggestthattheFrench  and  Amer- 
cau  r 'presentatives  should  be  informed  that  their  first  propost  J is  one  which 
Her  A ajesty’s  Government  are  unable  to  accept. 

Dm  consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  remaining  proj-osals,  but  my 
Lords  do  not  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  discuss  them  at  the  present  moment. 

Th(  proposal  respecting  the  Indian  mints  was  not  only  alluded  to  by  the 
First . iord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  the  debate 
of  the  17th  of  March,  1890,  as  by  far  the  most  important  contribution  which 
could  be  made  by  the  British  Empire  toward  any  international  agreement, 
with  ho  object  of  securing ‘‘a  stable  monetary  par  of  exchange  between 
gold  t nd  silver,”  but  it  would  also  appear  that  the  representatives  of  the 
Unite  1 States  and  France  entertain  a similar  opinion  with  regard  to  it. 

My  Lords  would,  therefore,  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  to  ascertain  how 
far  th'  views  of  the  French  and  American  Governments  are  m<idified  by  the 
decisi  >n  now  arrived  at,  and  whether  they  desire  to  proceed  further  with, 
the  m gotiations  at  the  present  moment.  It  is  possible  that  tlie  time  which 
Las  el  ipsed  since  the  proposals  were  put  forward  in  July  last  may  have  en- 
abled ;he  representatives  of  the  two  Governments  concerned  to  forma  more 
accur  Je  estimate  than  was  then  practicable  of  the  amount  of  assistance 
whict  they  may  expect  from  other  powers,  and  of  the  success  which  their 
schen:  a is  likely  to  attain;  and  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government  might  thus  be 
placec  in  a position  to  consider  the  subject  with  a fuller  knowledge  than  they 
now  p )ssess  of  many  circumstances  materially  affecting  the  proposals  before 
them. 

; have,  etc.,  E.  W.  HAMILTON. 


No.  7. — The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  to  Mr,  Hay.  t 


Foreign  Office,  Ocioher  19,  1S07» 


Sir  Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  given  their  most  cart  ful  considera- 
tion t ► the  proposals  respecting  currency  which  were  submitted  by  the  rep- 
resen  atives  of  the  United  States  and  France  at  the  conferences  held  at  the 
foreig  a office  on  the  12th  and  15th  of  July  last. 

Of  hese  proposals  it  is  evident  that  the  first,  which  relates  to  the  reopen- 
ing of  the  Indian  mints  for  the  free  coinage  of  silver,  is  by  far  the  most  im- 
porta  it,  and  consequently  a dispatch  was  addressed  on  the  5th  August  to  the 
gover  iment  of  India  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  council, t asking  or  fan  ex- 
press! m of  their  opinion  on  the  subject. 

I hi  ve  the  honor  now  to  inclose  a copy  of  a letter  from  the  India  omce  to 
the  t easury,  forwarding  the  reply  of  the  government  of  India  to  this 
inquii  y.* 

- - _ , _ 

'See  No.  5.  t A similar  letter  was  addressed  to  M.  Gcoffray. 

t Sec  No.  4. 
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It  will  be  observed  that  their  “unanimous  and  decided  opinions  is  that  it 
would  be  most  unwise  to  reopen  the  mints  as  part  of  the  proposed  arrange- 
ments,” and  that  this  conclusion  is  indorsed  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
council. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  carefully  considered  the  reasons  by 
which  this  conclusion  is  supported.  Among  other  arguments,  the  govern- 
ment of  India  point  out  that  they  can  hardly  be  expected  to  give  u])  tlie 
policy  which  for  four  years  they  have  been  endeavoring  to  make  effective, 
in  the  absence  of  substantial  security  that  the  system  to.  be  substituted  for  it 
is  practically  certain  to  be  stable. 

If,  owing  to  the  relative  smallness  of  the  area  over  which  the  bimetallic 
system  is  to  be  establislied.  to  the  great  divergence  between  the  proposed 
ratio  and  the  present  gold  price  of  silver,  or  to  any  other  cause,  the  legal  ratio 
were  not  maintained,  the  position  of  silver  might  be  much  worse  than  before, 
and  the  financial  embarrassments  of  the  government  of  India  greater  than 
any  with  which  they  have  as  yet  had  to  contend. 

These  are  arguments  against  the  proposals  as  they  stand  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  the  force.  But  even  were  they  less  strong  than  they  ap- 
pear to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  or  than  they  will  probably  apjiear  to  tho 
representatives  of  the  United  States  and  France,  the  government  of  India 
could  hardly  be  compelled,  against  their  own  decided  opinions,  to  make  a 
second  important  change  in  Indian  currency  within  so  short  a period  as  four 
years  at  a time  of  exceptional  difficulty  and  suffering. 

In  these  circumstances  Her  IMajesty’s  Government  feel  it  their  duty  to 
state  that  the  first  proposal  of  the  United  States’ representatives  is  one  which 
they  are  unable  to  accept. 

Duo  consideration  has  also  been  given  to  the  remaining  proposals,  but 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  do  not  feel  it  to  be  necessary  to  discuss  them  at 
the  present  moment.  The  proposal  respecting  the  Indian  mints  was  not  only 
alluded  to  by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  17th  of  March,  IbOO.  as 
by  far  the  most  important  contribution  which  could  be  made  by  the  British 
Empire  toward  any  international  agreement  with  the  object  of  securing  **  a 
stable  monetary  par  of  exchange  between  ^old  and  silver,”  but  it  would  also 
appear  that  the  representatives  of  the  United  States  and  France  entertain 
a similar  opinion  with  regard  to  it. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  are,  therefore,  desirous  to  ascertain  how  far 
the  views  of  the  American  and  French  Governments  are  modified  by  the  de- 
cision now  arrived  at,  and  whether  they  desire  to  proceed  further  'with  the 
negotiations  at  the  j)resent  moment.  It  is  possible  that  the  time  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  proposals  were  put  forward  in  July  last  may  have  enabled 
tlie  representatives  of  the  Uvo  Governments  concerned  to  form  a more  ac- 
curate estimate  than  was  then  practicable  of  tho  amount  of  assistance  which 
they  may  expect  from  oilier  powers,  and  of  the  success  which  their  schemo 
is  likely  to  attain.  Her  Majesty’s  Government  might  then  be  placed  in  a 
position  to  consider  the  subject  with  a fuller  knowledge  than  they  now 
possess  of  many  circumstances  materially  affecting  the  proposals  before 
them. 

I am,  etc.,  SALISBURY. 
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